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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

Henri Louis Bergson was born in Paris, October 
i8, 1859. He entered the Ecole normale in 
1878, and was admitted agrege^de philosophie 
in 1881 and docteur lettres in 1889. After 
holding professorships in various provincial and 
Parisian lycees, he became maitre de conferences 
at 'the Ecole normale superieure in 1897, and 
since 1900 has been professor at the College de 
France. In 1901 he became a member of the 
Institute on his election to the Academic des 
Sciences morales et politiques. 

A full list of Professor Bergson’s works is given 
in the appended bibliography. In making the 
following translation of his Essai sur les donnBes 
immHiates de la conscience I have had the great 
advantage of his co-operation at every stage, 
and the aid which he has given has been most 
generous and untiring. • The book itself was 
worked out and written during the years 1883 
• to 1887 and was originally published in 1889. 
The foot-notes in the French edition contain a 
certain number of references to French trans- 
lations of English works. In the present trans- 
lation I am responsible for citing these references 
from the original English. This wUl account 
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for the feet that editions are sometimes referred 
to which have appeared subsequently to 1S89. 
I have also added fairly extensive marginal 
summaries and a full index. 

In France the Essai is already in its seventh 
edition. Indeed, one of the most striking facts 
about Professor Bergson's works is the extent 
to which they have appealed not only to the 
professional philosophers, but also to the ordinary 
cultivated public. The method which he pursues 
is not the conceptual and abstract method which 
has been the ‘dominant tradition in philosophy. 
For him reality is not to be reached by miy 
elaborate construction of thought: it is given 
in immediate experience as a flux, a continu#us 
- process of becoming, to be grasped by intuition, 
by s^pathetic insight. Concepts break up the 
continuous flow of reality into parts external to 
one another, they further the interests of language 
and social life and are useful primarily for prac- 
tfoal purposes. But they give us nothing of the 
hfe and movement of reality; rather, by sub- 
stitutmg for this an artificial reconstruction a 
patchwork of dead fragments, they lead to the 
difficulties which have always beset the intel- 
lectuaJist philosophy, and which on its premises " 
are^luble Instead of attempting a solution 
the mtellectuahst sense, Professor Bergson 
caUs upon his readers to put these broken frag- 
ments of reality behind them, to immerse them- 
selves m the living stream of things and to 
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find their difl&culties swept away in its resistless 
flow. 

In the present volume Professor Bergson, first 
deals with the intensity of conscious states. He 
shows that quantitative differences are applicable 
only to magnitudes, that is, in. the last resort, 
to space, and that intensity in itself is purely 
qualitative. Passing then from the consideration 
of separate conscious states to thgir multiplicity, 
he finds that there are two forms of multiplicity : 
quantitative or discrete multiplicity involves the 
intuition of space, but the multiplicity of conscious 
states is wholly qualitative. This unfolding 
multiplicity constitutes duration, which is a 
succession without distinction, an interpenetration 
of elements so heterogeneous that former states 
can never recur. The idea of a homogeneous 
and measurable time is shown to be an artificial 
concept, formed by the intrusion of the idea of 
space into the realm of pure duration. Indeed, 
the whole of Professor Bergson’s philosophy 
centres round his conception of real cmicrete 
duration and the specific feeling of duration which 
our consciousness has when it does away with 
convention and habit and gets back to its natural 
• attitude. At the root of most errors in philosophy 
he finds a confusion between this concrete duration 
and the abstract time which ’mathematics, physics, 
and even language and common sense, substitute 
for it. Appljdng these results to the problem 
of free will, he shows that the difficulties arise 
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from taking up one’s stand after the act has been 
performed, and applying the conceptual method 
to ih From the point of view of the living, 
developing self these difficulties are shown to be 
illusory, and freedom, though not definable in 
abstract or conceptual terms, is declared to be 
one of the dearest facts established by observa- 
tion. 

It is no doubt misleading to attempt to sum 
up a system of philosophy in a sentence, but 
perhaps some part of the spirit of Professor Berg- 
son’s philosophy may be gathered from the motto 
which, with his permission, I have prefixed to 
this translation If a man were to inquire 
of Nature the reason of her creative acthdty, 
and if, she were willing to give ear and answer, 
she would say — ‘ Ask me not, but understand 
in silence, even as I am silent and am not wont 
to speak.’ ” 

: F. L. POGSON. 

Oxford, 

i , June, 1910. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


We necessarily express ourselves by means of 
words and we usually think in terms of space. 
That is to say, language requires us to establish 
between our ideas the same sharp and precise 
distinctions, the sajne discontinuity, as between 
material objects. This assimilation of thought to 
things is useful in practical life and necessary in 
meet of the sciences. But it may be asked whether 
the insurmountable difficulties presented by certain 
philosophical problems do not arise from our 
placing side by side in space phenomena which 
do not occupy space, and whether, by merely 
getting rid of the clumsy symbols round which 
we are fighting, we might not bring the fight to 
an end. When an illegitimate translation of the 
rmextended into the extended, of quality into 
quantity, has introduced* contradiction into the 
very heart of the question, contradiction must, 
of course, recur in the answer. 

The problem which I have chosen is one which 
is common to metaphysics* and psychology, the 
problem of free will. What I attempt to prove 
is that all discussion between the determinists 
and their opponents implies a previous confusion 



of duration with extensity, of succession with 
simultaneity, of quality with quantity : tliis 
confusion once dispelled, we. may perhaps witness 
the disappearance of the objections raised against 
free will, of the definitions given of it, and, in a 
certain sense, of the problem of free will itself. 
To prove this is the object of the third part of 
the present volume: the first two chapters, 
which treat ot the conceptions of intensity and 
duration, have been written as an introduction 
to the third. 

.H. BERGSON. 

February, 1888* 
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CHAPTER I 


THE INTENSITY OF PSYCHIC STATES 

It is usually admitted that states consciousness, 
sensations, feelings, passions, efforts, are capable 
of growth and diminution ; we are 
even told.that a sensation can be said 
consoions to be twicc, thrice, four times as intense 
as another sensation of the same kind. 
This latter thesis, which is maintained by psycho- 
physicists, we shall examine later ; but even the 
opponents of psychophysics do not see any harm 
in speaking of one sensation as being more intense 
than another, of one effort as being greater than 
another, and in thus setting up differences of 
quantity between purely internal states. Com- 
mon sense, moreover, has not the slightest hesita- 
tion in giving its verdict on this point ; people 
say they are more or less warm, or more or less 
sad, and this distinction of more and less, even 
when it is carried ovk to the region of subjec- 
tive facts and unextended objects, surprises nobody. 
But this involves a very ’obscure point and a 
much more important problem than is usually 
supposed. 

^^en we assert that one number is greater than 
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another number or one body greater than another 
B . ... very well what we mean, 

mow appuca- For in both cases we allude to unequal 

Wf but aot Spaces, as sriall be siiowri in detail' a 

to iatwitlw* - ,, . . : 

little further on, and we call that space 
the greater which contains the other. But how 
can a more intense sensation contain one of less 
intensity ? Shall we say that the first implies the 
second, that we reach the sensation of higher 
intensity only on condition of having first passed 
through the less intense stages of the same sensa- 
tion, and that in a certain sei^^e we are concerned, 
here also, with the relation of container to con- 
tained ? This conception of intensive magnitude 
seems, indeed, to be that of common sense, but we 
cannot advance it as a philosophical explanation 
without becomii^ involved in a vicious circle. 
For it is beyond doubt that, in the natural series of 
numbers, the later number exceeds the earlier, 
but the very possibility of arranging the numbers 
in tonding order arises from their having to 
eaCh other rdations of container and contained 
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It is only to evade the difficulty to distinguish, 
as is usually done, between two species of quantity, 
, ,,, the first extensive and measurable, the 

.Allegeidisimc-"/, .. ■ „ ■ . .. ■■ „ . . ■ - 

tioa between second intensive and not admitting of 

twO' kiGis ' of ■ . ■ ■ 1 t * ■ ■■ t' ■ ■■ 

quantHy : ex- measure, but of which it can neverthe- 
intmsivemag- less be Said that it is greater or less than 
another intensity. For it is recognized 
thereby that there is something common to these 
two forms of magnitude, since *they are both 
termed magnitudes and declared to be equally 
capable of increase and diminution. But, from 
the point of view of magnitude, what can there 
be in common between the extensive and the 
intensive, the extended and the unextended ? 
If, "in the first case, we call that which contains 
the other the greater quantity, why go on speak- 
ing of quantity and magnitude when there is 
no longer a container or a contained ? If a 
quantity can increase and diminish, if we 
perceive in it, so to speak, the less inside 
the more, is not such a quantity on this very 
account divisible, and thereby extended ? Is 
it not then a contradiction to speak of an inex- 
tensive quantity ? But yet common sense agrees 
with the philosophers in setting up a pure inten- 
sity as a magnitude, just as if it were something 
extended. And not only do we use the same word, 
but whether we think of a greater intensity or a 
greater extensity, we experience in both cases 
an analogous impression ; the terms “ greater ” 
and “ less ” call up in both cases the same idea. 
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If we now ask ourselves in what does this idea 
consist, our consciousness still offers us the image 
of a container and a contained. We picture to 
ourselves, for example, a greater intensity of effort 
as a greater length of thread rolled up, or as a 
spring which, in unwinding, \vill occupy a greater 
space. In the idea of intensity, and even in the 
word which expresses it, we shall find the image 
of a present corftraction and consequently a future 
expansion, the image of something virtually 
extended, and, if we may say so, of a compressed 
space. We are thus led to believe that we 
translate the intensive into the extensive, and 
that we compare two intensities, or at least 
express the comparison, by the confused intuition 
of a relation between two extensities. But it is 
just the nature of this operation which it is diffi- 
cult to determine. 

j The solution which occurs immediately to the 
mind, once it has entered upon this path, consists 

of a sensation, 

togttish intwi- 3,ny state whatever of the ego, by 
tive SmbI*** number and magnitude of the obiec- 
i 3'Hd therefore measurable, causes 

!^5nitaae"« which have given rise to it. Doubtless, 
more intense sensation of light is the 

obtained, or is 

lipbtamable, by means of a larger number of lumi- 
, nous sources provided they be at the same dis- 
mce and identical with one another. But in 
|ithe unmense majority of cases, we decide about 
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the intensity of the effect without even knowing 
the nature of the cause, much less its magnitude : 
indeed, it is the very, intensity of the effect which 
often leads us to venture an hypothesis as to the 
number and nature of the causes, and thus to 
revise the judgment of our senses, which at first 
represented them as insignificant. And it is no use 
ai'guing that we are then comparing the actual 
state of the ego with some previous state in which 
the cause was perceived in its entirety at the same 
time as its effect was experienced. No doubt 
this is our procedure in a fairly large number of 
cases ; but we cannot then explain the differences 
of intensity which we recognize between deep- 
sesfted psychic phenomena, the cause of which is 
within us and not outside. On the other hand, 
we are never so bold in judging the intensity of a 
psychic state as when the subjective aspect of 
the phenomenon is the only one to strike us, or 
when the external cause to which we refer it does 
not easily admit of measurement. Thus it seems 
evident that we experience a more intense pain 
at the pulling out of a tooth than of a hair ; the 
artist knows without the possibility of doubt that 
the picture of a mastep affords him more intense 
pleasure than the signboard of a shop ; and there 
is not the shghtest need ever to have heard of 
forces of cohesion to assert that we expend less 
effort in bending a steel blade than a bar of iron. 
Thus the comparison of two intensities is usually 
made without the least appreciation of the 
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^0^ an hypotliesis 
of the same nature, but more subtle. We know 

that meclianicaJ. and especiallv kiiu-tic 

SS'T® r *'« ''^bte 

aSned mov’’''^‘‘T 

sation wMch is I^OVCmeiltS of tlieir iflti 

given in con- Ulll- 

ecionsness,ana P^rtS, aild many of ns fomspc^ fliA 

time when the intensive diSerenci of 

hons, wil be reduced to eji:tensive differences 
between the changes taking place behind them 
May It not be maintained that, without knowing 

fh ^ surmise of tlinn 

that behind the more intense sound we guess the 

presence of ampler vibrations which are propa- 
^ted m the disturbed medium, and that it is 

-mathematical relation 

?we assert If teT that 

j,we assert the higher intensity of a particular 

I fsound ? Without even going so far cnulTu I 
be laid down that evprxr Jt f’ ^ 

■corresDoXt . ®^y ^tate of consciousness 

i corresponds to a certain disturbance of the mole 

i C^^ and atoms of the cerebral substance and 
that the intensity of a sensation meSur^ tf 
amphtude, the complication or the extent of the<; 
n^fecular movements" ? This last b^mnfi ^ 

« as proiable as the oLfbu^Tt ‘ 

i solVes the t? . ’ -more 

Wfety of a *n Soa fei.'’”'.' 

lilt ^ ^ 

[j|.l|j|.f.i; :'...■ 

iilltilifUiib'rUi ' , , . .; 
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DEEP-SEATED FEELINGS 

less considerable work accomplished in our or- 
ganism ; but it is the sensation which is given to 
us in consciousness, and not this mechanical work. 
Indeed, it is by the* intensity of the sensation 
that we judge of the greater or less amount of 
work accomplished: intensity then remains, at 
least apparently, a property of sensation. And 
still the same question recurs : why do we say 
of a higher intensity that it is greater ? Why 
do we think of a greater quantit}^ or a greater 
space ? 

Perhaps the difficulty of the problem lies chiefly 
in the fact that we call by the same name, and 
„ picture to ourselves in the same way, 
in- intensities which are very different in 
deB^*aeatea^' nature, e.g. the intensity of a feeling 
and that of a sensation or an effort, 
sityismore Ihe effort IS accompaiiied by a muscular 
biemtheioi- sensation, and the sensations themselves 
mer ease. Connected with certain physical con- 

ditions which probably count for something in 
the estimate of their intensity : we have here to 
do with phenomena which take place on the surface 
of consciousness, and which are always connected, 
as we shall see further on, with the perception 
of a movement or of an external object. But 
certain states of the soul -seem to us, rightly or 
wrongly, to be self-sufficient, such as deep joy or 
sorrow, a reflective passion or an aesthetic emo- 
tion. Pure intensity ought to be more easily' 
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definable in these simple cases, where no extensiv 
element seems to be involved. We shaU see i 

or shade which spreads over a more or less con 
siderable mass of psychic states, or, if the expres 
Sion be preferred, to the larger or smaller numbei 

emotim^ fundamentai 

comS f gradually be- 

a deep p^sion. Now, you will see that 

‘>f this desire con- 
-• m its appearing to be 
, as it were, foreign to the 
your inner life. But little by little 

of psychic elemei/ls 

to speak, with its own colour ; 
on the whole of your 

now to have changed radi- 

^ : aware of a deep 

once It has taken hold of you 1 

same objects no 

ir r 

iii' .ice T 

whirb WA I • J^md m certain dreams, in 
otdinarv and vrf anything out of the 

. ”°*® "3 onginality. 11. fart i. 

of cOnscLuSLs'’"thr£“‘^f/ 

f^chioph~:i-^“«havetotn^^ 


progress oi a sistea at first 
isolated and 
remainder of 
it permeates a larger number 
tingeing them, so 
and lo! your outlook 
surroundings seems r 

cally. How do you become 
passion, r '■ - 

not by perceiving that the 
longa: impress you in the 
your sensations 
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by side. When it is said that an object occupies 
a large space in the soul or even that it fills it 
entirely, we ought to understand by this simply 
that its image has altered the shade of a thousand 
perceptions or memories, and that in this sense 
it pervades them, although it does not itself come 
into view. But this wholly dynamic way of 
looking at things is repugnant to the reflective 
consciousness, because the latter delights in clean 
cut distinctions, which are easily expressed in 
words, and in things with well-defined outlines, 
like those which are perceived in space. It will 
assume then that, everything else remaining 
identical, such and such a desire has gone up a 
scaie of magnitudes, as though it were permissible 
still to speak of magnitude where there is neither 
multiplicity nor space 1 But just as consciousness 
(as will be shown later on) concentrates on a given 
point of the organism the increasing number of 
muscular contractions which take place on the 
surface of the body, thus converting them into 
one single feeling of effort, of growing intensity, 
so it will hy^postatize under the form of a growing 
desire the gradual alteralions which take place 
in the confused heap of co-existing psychic states. 
But that is a change of quality rather than of 
magnitude. 

What makes hope such an intense pleasure 
is the fact that the future, which we dispose of to 
our liking, appears to us at the same time under 
a multitude of forms, equally attractive,and equally 
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well whether, for example, our joy pervades all 
the impressions which we receive in the course of 
the day or whether ai^iy escape from its influence. 
We thus set up points of division in the interval 
which separates two successive forms of joy, and 
this gradual transition from one to the other makes 
them appear in their turn as different intensities 
of one and the same feeling, which is thus sup- 
posed to change in magnitude. It'could be easily 
shown that the different degrees of sorrow also 
correspond to qualitative changes. Sorrow begins 
by being nothing more than a facing towards the 
past, an impoverishment of our sensations and 
ideas, as if each of them were now contained 
entirely in the little which it gives out, as if the 
future were in some way stopped up. And it 
ends with an impression of crushing failure, the 
effect of which is that we aspire to nothingness, 
while every new misfortune, by making us under- 
stand better the uselessness of the struggle, 
causes us a bitter pleasure. 

The aesthetic feelings offer us a still more 
striking example of this progressive stepping in 
The of new elements, which can be detected 

the fundamental emotion and which 
ssem to increase its magnitude, although 
ent Jeeiings. reality they do nothing more than 
alter its nature. Let us consider the simplest 
of them, the feeling of grace. At first it is only 
the perception of a certain ease, a certain facility 
in the outward movements. And as,those move- 




e are led to find a superior ease in the movement- 
which can be foreseen, in. the present atSnl^ 

i‘t It? “d, a; 

wanfina tota^H roovements are 

is t f! ?' of them 

IS sdf-suffiaent and does not announce tho? 

which are to follow. If curves are mnrA 

than broken lu^. the reason 

new moment, every 

ttustrtteption „?“e“ 

into ttiP -r^ FUOII oi ease in motion passes over 

and „f , £ T “ostering the flow of time 
ana of holdinsf the fntnrp in fi,,. , ^ •-ime 

AioTT,^r,+ ® ^ mture in the present. A third 

element comes m when the vrirofni r» # “ 
submittoarhvfhrnovn^ §nacenil movements 
FtX a aocompanied by music 

»“:tCS'=r£^s.':V,r 

the danir is .ot^rse^ft^^^ 
when he really takes it : tte 7.7 

rhythm establishes a kind of 
tween him and us and the Derin7™7'^*‘“" 
measure are fike'^mt/ ‘*>6 

means of which '’y 

ffit its ta^tiencit'tot rt “ 

thytbn.of.hichhastakttltrrjt 
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of OUT thought and will. Thus a kind of physical 
sympathy enters into the feeling of grace. Now, 
in analysing the charm of this sympathy, you will 
find that it pleases you through its affinity with 
moral sympathy, the idea of which it subtly sug- 
gests. This last element, in which the others are 
merged after having in a measure ushered it in, 
explains the irresistible attractiveness of grace. 
We could hardly make out why it affords us such 
pleasure if it were nothing but a saving of effort, 
as Spencer maintains.^ But the truth is that 
in anything which wd call very graceful we imagine 
ourselves able to detect, besides the lightness 
which is a sign of mobility, some suggestion of a 
possible movement towards ourselves, of a virtual 
and even nascent sympathy. It is this mobile 
sympathy, always ready to offer itself, which is 
just the essence of higher grace. Thus the in- 
creasing intensities of aesthetic feeling are here 
resolved into as many different feelings, each one 
of which, already heralded by its predecessor, 
becomes perceptible in it and then completely 
eclipses it. It is this qualitative progress which 
we interpret as a change of magnitude, because 
we like simple thoughts and because our language 
is ill-suited to render the subtleties of psychological 
analysis. 

To understand how the feeling of the beautiful 
itself admits of degrees, we should have to submit 


* Essays, (Library Edition, 1891), Vol. ii,«p. 381. 
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it to a minute analysis. Perhaps the difficulty 
i3ie iseiing oi which we experience ill defining it is 
pSto’dsep largely owing to the fact that wc look 
a nd ^res MM t upon the Dcauties of nature as an- 
mafcesijsre- terior to thosc of art : the nrocpssoq 

gponsive to , , ^ , , , , , ‘ 

suggestion, of art ate thus supposed to be notliing 

more than means by which the artist expresses 
the beautiful, and the essence of the beautiful 
remains unexplained. But we might ask our- 
selves whether nature is beautiful otherwise than 
through meeting by chance certain processes of 
our art, and whether, in a certain sense, art is not 
prior to nature. Without even going so far, it 
seems more in conformity wth the rules of a sound 
method to study the beautiful first in the works 
in which it has been produced by a conscious effort, 
and then to pass on by imperceptible steps from 
art to nature, which may be looked upon as an 
K , artist in its own way. By placing ourselves at this 
i ^ point of view, we shall perceive that the object of 
'V art is to put to sleep the active or rather resistant 
I powers of our personality, and thus to bring us 
into a state of perfect responsiveness, in which 
• we realize the idea that is suggested to us and sym- 
pathize with the feeling that is expressed. In the 
processes of art we shall find, in a weakened form, a 
, i refined and ,in some-measure spiritualized version 
. , ; of the processes commonly used to induce the state 
i ^ of hypnosis. Thus, in music, the rhythm and 
measure suspend the normal flow of our sensations 
. H and ideas by causing our attention to swing to and 
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fro between fixed points, and they take hold of us 
with such force that even the faintest imitation 
of a groan will suffice to fill us with the utmost 
sadness. If musical sounds afiect us more power- 
fully than the sounds of nature, the reason is that 
nature confines itself to expressing feelings, where- 
as music suggests them to us. Whence indeed 
comes the charm of poetry ? The poet is he with 
whom feelings develop into images, and the images 
themselves into words which translate them while 
obeying the laws of rhythm. In seeing these 
images pass before ofir eyes we in our turn experi- 
ence the feeling which was, so to speak, their 
emotional equivalent : but we should never realize 
these images so strongly without the regular move- 
ments of the rhythm by which our soul is lulled 
into self-forgetfulness, and, as in a dream, thinks 
and sees with the poet. The plastic arts obtain 
an effect of the same kind by the fixity which 
they suddenly impose upon life, and which a 
physical contagion carries over to the attention of 
the spectator. While the works of ancient sculp- 
ture express faint emotions .which play upon them 
like a passing breath, the pale immobility of the 
stone causes the feeling, expressed or the move- 
ment just begun to appear as if they were fixed for 
ever, absorbing our thought and our will in their 
own eternity. We find in architecture, in the 
very midst of this startling immobility, certain 
effects analogous to those of rh3d:hm. The S3nn- 
metry of form, the indefinite repetition df the same 
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architectural motive, causes our faculty of percep- 
tion to oscillate between the same and the same 
again, and gets rid of those customary incessant 
changes which in ordinary life bring us back with- 
out ceasing to the consciousness of our personality : 
even the faint suggestion of an idea will then be 
enough to make the idea fill the whole of our mind. 
Thus art aims at impressing feelings on us rather 
than expressing them ; it suggests them to us, and 
willingly dispenses with the imitation of nature 
when it finds some more efficacious means. Nature, 
like art, proceeds by suggestion, but does not com- 
mand the resources of rhythm. It supplies the 
deficiency by the long comradeship, based on 
influences received in common by nature ancf by 
ourselves, of which the effect is that the slightest 
indication by nature of a feeling arouses sympathy 
in our minds, just as a mere gesture on the 
part of the hypnotist is enough to force the 
intended suggestion upon a subject accus- 
tomed to his control. And this sympathy is 
shown in particular when nature displays to us 
beings of normal proportions, so that our atten- 
tion is distributed equally over all the parts of the 
figure without being fixed on any one of them : 
our perceptive faculty then finds itself lulled and 
soothed by this harmony, and nothing hinders 
any longer the free play of sympathy, which is 
ever ready to come forward as soon as the obstacle 
in its path is removed. 


It foUows from this analysis that the feeling of 
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the beautiful is no specific feeling, but that every 
feeling experienced by us will assume 

Stages in the ® f. ■jjj.ij.-j. 

aest hetic emo- an aesthetic character, provided that it 
has been suggested, and not caused. It 
will now be understood why the aesthetic emotion 
seems to us to admit of degrees of intensity, and 
also of degrees of elevation. Sometimes the feel- 
ing which is suggested scarcely makes a break in 
the compact texture of psychic phenomena of 
which our history consists ; sometimes it draws 
our attention from them, but not so that they 
become lost to sight ; sometimes, finally, it puts 
itself in their place, engrosses us and completely 
monopohzes our soul. There are thus distinct 
phages in the progress of an aesthetic feeling, 
as in the state of hypnosis ; and these phases 
correspond less to variations of degree than to 
differences of state or of nature. But the merit 
of a work of art is not measured so much by the 
power with which the suggested feeling takes hold 
of us as by the richness of this feeling itself : in 
other words, besides degrees of intensity we 
instinctively distinguish degrees of depth or eleva- 
tion. If this last concept ’be analysed, it will be 
seen that the feelings and thoughts which the artist 
suggests to us express afid sum up a more or less 
considerable part of his history. If the art which 
gives only sensations is an inferior art, the reason 
is that analysis often fails to discover in a sensa- 
tion anything beyond the sensation itself. But 
the greater number of emotions are instinct with a 
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thousand sensations, feelings or ideas which pervade 
thena : each one is then a state unique of its kind 
and indefinable, and it seems that we should have 
to re-live the life of the subject who experiences it 
if we wished to grasp it in its original complexity. 
Yet the artist aims at giving us a share in this 
emotion, so rich, so personal, so novel, and at 
enabling us to experience what he cannot make us 
understand. -This he will bring about by choos- 
ing, among the outward signs of his emotions, 
those which our body is likely to imitate mechani- 
cally, though slightly, as soomas it perceives them 
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nothing more, as some have maintained, it would 
inspire us with the idea of avoiding the wretched 
rather than helping them, for pain is naturally 
abhorrent to us. This feeling of horror may indeed 
be at the root of pity ; but a new element soon 
comes in, the need of helping our fellow-men and of 
alleviating their suffering. Shall we say with La 
Rochefoucauld that this so-caUed S5mipathy is a 
calculation, “ a shrewd insurance against evils to 
come ” ? Perhaps a dread of some future evil 
to ourselves does hold a place in our compassion 
for other people’s evil. These however are but 
lower forms of pity. True pity consists not so 
much in fearing suffering as in desiring it. The 
de^re is a faint one and we should hardly wish to 
see it realized ; yet we form it in spite of ourselves, 
as if Nature were committing some great injustice 
and it were necessary to get rid of all suspicion 
of complicity with her. The essence of pity is thus 
a need for self-abasement, an aspiration down- 
wards. This painful aspiration nevertheless has a 
charm about it, because it raises us in our own 
estimation and makes us feel superior to those 
sensuous goods from which our thought is tem- 
porarily detached. The increasing intensity of 
pity thus consists in a qualitative progress, in a 
transition from repugnance to fear, from fear 
to sympathy, and from sympathy itself to hu- 
mility. 


We do not propose to carry this analysis any fur 
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then The j^ychic states whose intensity we have 
just defined are deep-seated states which 
states ooimec- scem to have an y close relation to 
naioansesorin- external causc orto involve the per- 
ceptionofmuscularcontraction. Butsuch 
states.arerare. There is hardly any pas- 
sion or desire, any joy or sorrow, which is not accom- 
panied by physical symptoms ; and, where these 
symptoms occur, they probably count for some- 
thing in the estimate of intensities. As for the 
sensations properly so called, they are manifestly 
connected with their externaj cause, and though 
the intensity of the sensation cannot be defined 
by the magnitude of its cause, there undoubtedly 
exists some relation between these two teems, 
i n some of its manifestations consciousness even 
appears to spread outwards, as if intensity w'ere 
bemg developed into extensity, e.g. in the case of 
muscular effort. Let us face this last phenomenon 
at once : we shall thus be transported at a bound 
to the opposite extremity of the series of psychic 


over 
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this force and from time to time to open a passage 
for it, regulating the outflow by the effect which 
it is desired to produce* If we consider the matter 
carefully, we shall see that this somewhat crude 
conception of effort plays a large part in our belief 
in intensive magnitudes. Muscular force, whose 
sphere of action is space and which manifests itself 
in phenomena admitting of measure, seems to us 
to have existed previous to its mamfestations, but 
in smaller volume, and, so to speak, in a compressed 
state : hence we do not hesitate to reduce this 
volume more and mdre, and finally we believe that 
we can understand how a purely psychic state, 
which does not occupy space, can nevertheless 
possess magnitude. Science, too, tends to strength- 
en the illusion of common sense with regard to 
this point. Bain, for example, declares that “ the 
sensibility accompanying muscular movement 
coincides with the outgoing stream of nervous 
energy : ” ^ it is thus just the emission of nerv- 
ous force which consciousness perceives. Wundt 
also speaks of a sensation, central in its origin, 
accompanying the voluntary innervation of the 
muscles, and quotes the example of the paralytic 
" who has a very distinct sensation of the force 
which he employs in the effort to raise his leg, 
although it remains motionless.” ^ Most of the 

^ The Senses and the Intdlect, 4th ed., (1894), p. 79. 

* Grundziige der Physiologischen Psychologie, 2nd ed. 
(1880), Vol. i, p. 375. 



authorities adhere to this opinion, which would 
be the unanimous view of positive science were it 
not that several years ago P/ofessor William James 
drew the attention of physiologists to certain 
phenomena which had been but little remarked 
although they were very remarkable. 

When a paralytic strives to raise his useless 
limb, he certainly does not execute this move- 
TbeJeeBng 0l Or without his will, 

MrLn^ons executes another. Some movement 

penflitareol* Carried out somewhere ; otherwise 

thMLg no sensation of effort.^ Vulpian 

l^ad already called attention to the 
fact that if a man affected with hemi- 
plegia IS told to clench his paralysed fist "he 
^consciously carries out this action with the 
fist which IS not affected. Perrier described a 
stiff more curious phenomenon.* Stretch out 
your arm while slightly bending your forefinger 
if n ^ going to press the trigger of a 
i r ’ +■ ^noving the finger, without 

contacting any muscle of the hand, without 
produang any apparent movement, you will vet 
be able to feel that yiu are expenLg enlg^ 
On a closer examination, however, von .Sii 
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with the fixation of the muscles of your chest, 
that you keep your glottis closed and actively 
contract your respiratory muscles. As soon as 
respiration resumes its normal course the con- 
sciousness of effort vanishes, unless you really 
move your finger. These facts ^ already seemed 
to show that we are conscious, not of an expendi- 
ture of force, but of the movement of the muscles 
which results from it. The new feature in Pro- 
fessor James’s investigation is that he has verified 
the hypothesis in the case of examples which 
seemed to contradict it absolutely. Thus when 
the external rectus muscle of the right eye is 
paralysed, the patient tries in vain to turn his 
e3re towards the right ; yet objects seem to him 
to recede towards the right, and since the act of 
volition has produced no effect, it follows, said 
Helmholtz,^ that he is conscious of the effort of 
volition. But, replies Professor James, no account 
has been taken of what goes on in the other eye. 
This remains covered during the experiments ; 
nevertheless it moves and there is not much trouble 
in proving that it does. It is the movement of 
the left eye, perceived by consciousness, which 
produces tiie sensation of effort together with the 
impression that the objects perceived by the right 
eye are moving. These and similar observations 
lead Professor James to dssert that the feeling 

^ Handbuch der Physiologischen Optik, ist ed. (1867), pp. 
600-601. 
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remains the same, but the sensation which was 

onr con localized there has affected 

soionsness oi your arm and ascended to the shoulder ; 
mmmim ef- finally, the other arm stiffens, both legs 
toperc^tiondo the Same, the respiration isdiecked; 
at nnmiiei o£ it is the whole body which is at work, 
sensationa (2) But you fail to notice distinctly all these 
change in concomitant movements unless you are 
some oi them, them : till thdh you thought 

you were dealing with a single state of consciousness 
which changed in magnitude. When you press 
your lips more and more tightly against one another, 
you believe that you are experiencing in your lips 
one and the same sensation which is continually 
incfeasing in strength : here again further reflec- 
tion will show you that this sensation remains 
identical, but that certain muscles of the face and 
the head and then of all the rest of the body have 
taken part in the operation. You felt this gradual 
encroachment, this increase of the surface affected, 
which is in truth a change of quantity ; but, as 
your attention was concentrated on your closed 
lips, you localized the increase there and you 
made the psychic force there expended into a 
magnitude, although it. possessed no extensity. 
Examine carefully somebody who is lifting heavier 
and heavier weights : the muscular contraction 
gradually spreads over his whole body. As for 
the special sensation which he experiences in the 
arm which is at work, it remains constant for a 
very long time and hardly changes , except in 



quality, the weight becoming at a certain moment 
fatigue, and the fatigue pain. Yet the sub- 
ject will imagine that he is conscious of a con- 
tinual increase in the psychic force flowing 
into his arm. He will not recognizt) his mistake 
unless he is warned of it, so inclined is he to measure 
a given psychic state by the conscious movements 
which accompany it ! From these facts and from 
many others of the same kind we believe we can 
deduce the following conclusion : our conscious- 
ness of an increase of muscular effort is reducible 
to the twofold perception of a greater number 
of peripheral sensations, and of a qualitative 
change occurring in some of them. 

We are thus led to define the intensity cf a 
superficial effort in the same way as that of a 

feeling. In both 
Syswte ^ ^ qualitative progress and 

w ^ increasing complexity, indistinctly 

consciousness, accus- 
in terms of space and to 
■ translate its thoughts into words, will 
denote the feeling by a single word and will 
localize the effort at the exact point where it 
yields a useful result : it ,will then become aware 
!|;4f an effort which is always of the same nature 
.fi |4nd increases at the spot assigned to it, and a 
lilting which, retaining the same name, grows 
i||y4^_nut changing its nature. Now, the same 
of consciousness is likely to be met with 
t^ie case of the stat^ which are inter- 
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mediate between superficial efforts and deep- 
seated feelings. A large number of psychic states 
are accompanied, in fact, by muscular contractions 
and peripheral sensations. Sometimes these super- 
ficial elements are co-ordinated by a purely specu- 
lative idea, sometimes by an idea of a practical 
order. In the first case there is intellectual effort 
or attention ; in the second we have the emotions 
which may be called violent or acute: anger, terror, 
and certain varieties of joy, sorrow, passion and 
desire. Let us show briefly that the same de- 
finition of intensity «,pplies to these intermediate 
states. 

Attention is not a purely physiological pheno- 
menon, but we cannot deny that it is accompanied 
The interne- W movements. These movements are 
neither the cause nor the result of the 
mnsffl^'’oon- phenomenon ; they are part of it, they 
traction. express it in terms of space, as Ribot 
has so remarkably proved. ‘ Fechner had already 
reduced the effort of attention in a sense-organ to 
the muscular feeling “ produced by putting* in 
motion, by a sort of reflex action, the muscles 
which are correlated with the different sense 
organs.” He had noticed the very distinct sen- 
sation of tension and contraction of the scalp, the 
pressure from without inwards over the whole 
skull, which we experience when we make a great 
effort to recall something. Ribot has studied 


Le mkanisme de I’aUeniion. Alcan, 1888, 
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the muscular tension which accompanies them. 
Darwin has given a remarkable description of the 
physiological s3nnptoms of rage. “ The action of 
the heart is much accelerated. . . . The face red- 
dens or may turn deadly pale. The respiration is 
laboured, the chest heaves, and th§ dilated nostrils 
quiver. The whole body often trembles. The 
voice is affected. The teeth are clenched or ground 
together and the muscular system, is commonly 
stimulated to violent, almost frantic action. The 
gestures . . . represent more or less plainly the 
act of striking or figljting with an enemy.” ^ We 
shall not go so far as to maintain, with Professor 
James, Hhat the emotion of rage is reducible to the 
sum of these organic sensations : there will always 
be an irreducible psychic element in anger, if this 
be only the idea of striking or fighting, of which 
Darwin speaks, and which gives a common direction 
to so many diverse movements. But, though this 
idea determines the direction of the emotional state 
and the accompan3nng movements, the growing in- 
tensity of the state itself is, we believe, nothing but 
the deeper and deeper disturbance of the organism, 
a disturbance which consciousness has no difficulty 
in measuring by, the number and extent of the 
bodily surfaces concern^. It will be useless to 
assert that there is a restrained rage which is all 
the more intense. The reason is that, where 
emotion has free play, consciousness does not 

^ The Expression of the Emotions, ist ed., (1872), p. 74. 

* “ What is an Emotion ? ” Mind, 1884, ]^. 189. 
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dwell on the details of the accompan5dng move- 
ments, but itdo^ dwell upon them and is concen- 
trated upon them when its object is to conceal th cm. 
Eliminate, in short, all trace of organic disturbance, 
all tendency towards muscular contraction, and 
all that will be ieft of anger will be the idea, or, if 
you still insist on making it an emotion, you will 
be unable to assign it any intensity. 

“ Fear, when strong,” says Herbert Spencer, 
" expresses itself in cries, in efforts to escape, in 
palpitations, in tremblings.” ' We go 
further, and maintedn that these move- 
esseatiai dii- ments form part of the terror itself : by 
imm inten- their means the terror becomes an 
^tea“iedSi emotion capable of passing throligh 
virfant emo- different degrees of intensity. Suppress 
them entirely, and the more or less 
intense state of terror will be succeeded by an 
idea of terror, the wholly intellectual representation 
of a danger which it concerns us to avoid. There 
jare also high degrees of joy and sorrow, of desire, 
i aversion and even shame, the height of which will 
be found to be nothing but the reflex movements 
begun by the organism and perceived by conscious- 
ness. “ When lovers meet,” sa5rs Darwin, “ we 
know that their hearts beat quickly, their breathing 
is hurried and their faces flushed.” * Aversion 
is marked by movements of repugnance which we 
repeat without noticing when we think of the 

^ Principles of Psychology, 3rd. ed., (1890), Vol. i. p. 482. 

* The Expression of the Emotions, ist ed., p. v8. 
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object of our dislike. We blush and involuntarily 
clench the fingers when we feel shame, even if it be 
retrospective. The acuteness of these emotions 
is estimated by the number and nature of the 
peripheral sensations which accompany them. 
Little by little, and in proportion as the emotional 
state loses its violence and gains in depth, the 
peripheral sensations will give place to inner 
states ; it will be no longer our outward move- 
ments but our ideas, our memories, our states of 
consciousness of every description, which will 
turn in larger or smaller numbers in a definite 
direction. There is, then, no essential difference 
from the point of view of intensity between the 
deep-seated feelings, of which we spoke at the 
beginning, and the acute or violent emotions 
which we have just passed in review. To say that 
love, hatred, desire, increase in violence is to 
assert that they are projected outwards, that they 
radiate to the surface, that peripheral sensations 
are substituted for inner states : but super- 
ficial or deep-seated, violent or reflective, the 
intensity of these feelings always consists in the 
multiplicity of simple states which consciousness 
dimly discerns in them,^ 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to feelings 
and efforts, complex states the intensity of which 
magnitnde oi does uot absolutely depend on an ex- 

seasattioas. - ' x 

Affective and temal cause. But sensations seem to us 
aStoS!*™ simple states : in what will their magnitude 
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consist ? The intensity of sensations varies with 
the external cause of which they are said to be 
the conscious equivalent ; how shall we explain the 
presence of quantity in an Effect which is inexten- 
sive, and in this case indivisible ? To answer this 
question, we mjast first distinguish between the 
so-called affective and the repr^entative sensa- 
tions. There is no doubt that we pass gradually 
from the one to the other and that some affective 
element enters into the majority of our simple 
representations. But nothing prevents us from 
isolating this element and inquiring separately, 
in what does the intensity of an affective sensation, 
a pleasure or a pain, consist ? 


Perhaps the difficulty of the latter problem is prin- 
cipally due to the fact that we are unwilling to see 
Afleotiw affective state an3d:hing but the 

^ conscious expression of an organic disturb- 
tnrbaaoe. ancc, the inward echo of an outward cause. 

We notice that a more intense sensation generally 
corresponds to a greater nervous disturbance ; 
but inasmuch as these disturbances are uncon- 
scious as movements, "since they come before con- 
sciousness in the guise of a sensation which has 
; no resemblance at all to motion, we do not see 
how they could transmit to the sensation anything 
of their own magnitude. For there is nothing 
in common, we repeat, between superposable 
magnitudes such as, for example, vibration- 
amplitudes, and sensations which do not occupy 
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space. If the more intense sensation seems to 
us to contain the less intense, if it assumes for 
us, like the physical impression itself, the form of a 
magnitude, the reason ’probably is that it retains 
something of the physical impression to which it 
corresponds. And it will retain nothing of it if it 
is merely the conscious translation of a movement 
of molecules ; for, just because this movement is 
translated into the sensation of pleasure or pain, 
it remains unconscious as molecular movement. 

But it might be asked whether pleasure and 
pain, instead of expressing only what has just 
Pleasure and occurred, or what is actually occurring, 
of“tiiriSMe organism, as is usually believed, 

rsaS’Sian couW oot also point out what is going to, 
what is tending to take place. It 
past stimnius. ggems indeed somewhat improbable that 
nature, so profoundly utilitarian, should have here 
assigned to consciousness the merely scientific task 
of informing us about the past or the present, 
which no longer depend upon us. It must be 
noticed in addition that we rise by imperceptible 
stages from automatic to free movements, and 
that the latter differ from 'the former principally 
in introducing an affective sensation between the 
external action which Occasions them and the 
volitional reaction which ensues. Indeed, all our 
actions might have been automatic, and we can 
surmise that there are many organized beings in 
whose case an external stimulus causes a definite 
reaction without calling up consciousness as an 
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intermediate agent. If pleasure and pain make 
their appearance in certain privileged beings, it is 
probably to call forth a resistance to the automatic 
reaction which would have taken place: either 
sensation has nothing to do, or it is nascent free- 
dom. But how would it enable us to resist thb 
reaction which is in preparation if it did not 
acquaint us with the nature of the latter by some 
definite sign ?, And what can this sign be except 
the sketching, and, as it were, the prefiguring of 
the future automatic movements in the very 
midst of the sensation which is being experienced ? 
The affective state must then correspond not merely 
to the physical disturbances, movements or phe- 
nomena which have taken place, but also, ^nd 
especially, to those which are in preparation, those 
which are getting ready to be. 

It is certainly not obvious at first sight how this 
hypothesis simplifies the problem. For we are 
ihtensityoJ what there can be in 

TOtonrwS common, from the point of view of magni- 
^A^^^'tude, between a physical phenomenon 
and a state of consciousness, and we 
““follow seem to have merely turned the difficulty 
stinwiM. round by making the present state of 
consciousness a sign of the future reaction, rather 
than a psychic translation of the past stimulus. 
But the difference between the two hypotheses is 
considerable. For the molecular disturbances 
which were mentioned just now are necessarily 
unconscious, since no trace of the movements 
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themselves can be actually perceived in the 
sensation which translates them. But the auto- 
matic movements which.tend to follow the stimulus 
as its natural outcome are likely to be conscious 
as movements : or else the sensation itself, whose 
function is to invite us to choosS between this 
automatic reaction and other possible movements, 
would be of no avail. The intensity of affective 
sensations might thus be nothing more than our 
consciousness of the involuntary movements which 
are being begun and outlined, so to speak, within 
these states, and which would have gone on in 
their own way if nature had made us automata 
instead of conscious beings. 

If such be the case, we shall not compare a pain 
of increasing intensity to a note which grows 

Inteiuity a ^^^ther to a 

S by^Stent ®y”^P^ony, in which an increasing num- 
ber of instruments make themselves 
heard. Within the characteristic sen- 
sation, which gives the tone to all the others, 
consciousness distinguishes a larger or smaller 
number of sensations arising at different points 
of the periphery, muscular contractions, organic 
movements of every kiiwi : the choir of these 
elementary psychic states voices the new demands 
of the organism, when confronted by a new situa- 
tion. In other words, we estimate the intensity 
of a pain by the larger or smaller part of the 
organism which takes interest in it. Richet * 

^ L’homme et I’ inteUigence, p. 36. * 
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has observed that the slighter the pain, the more 
precisely is it referred to a particular spot ; if it 
becomes more intense, it is referred to the whole 
of the member affected. And he concludes by 
saying that “ the pain spreads in proportion as 
it is more intense.” ' We should rather reverse 
the sentence, and define the intensity of the pain 
by the very number and extent of the parts of 
the body which sympathize with it and react, 
and whose reactions are perceived by conscious- 
ness. To convince ourselves of this, it will be 
enough to read the remarkable description of 
disgust given by the same author : “If the stimu- 
lus is slight there may be neither nausea nor 
vomiting. ... If the stimulus is stronger' in- 
stead of being confined to the pneumo-gastric 
nerve, it spreads and affects almost the whole 
organic system. The face turns pale, the smooth 
muscles of the skin contract, the skin is covered 
with a cold perspiration, the heart stops beating : 
in a word there is a general organic disturbance 
following the stimulation of the meduUa oblongata, 
and this disturbance is the supreme expression 
of disgust.” ® But is it nothing more than 
its expression ? In what will the general sensa- 
tion of disgust consist, if not in the sum of these 
elementary sensations ? And what can we un- 
derstand here by increasing intensity, if it is not 
the constantly increasing number of sensations 
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which join in with the sensations already experi- 
enced ? Darwin has drawn a striking picture 
of the reactions following a pain which becomes 
more and more acute. ” Great pain urges all 
animals ... to make the most violent and 
diversified efforts to escape from the cause of 
suffering. . , . With men the mouth may 
be closely compressed, or more commonly the 
lips are retracted with the teeth* clenched or 
ground together. . . . The eyes stare wildly 
... or the brows are heavily contracted. 
Perspiration bathes the body. . . . The cir- 
culation and respiration are much affected.” ^ 
Now, is it not by this very contraction of the 
muscles affected that we measure the intensity 
of a pain ? Analyse your idea of any suffering 
which you call extreme : do you not mean that 
it is unbearable, that is to say, that it urges the 
organism to a thousand different actions in order 
to escape from it ? I can picture to myself a 
nerve transmitting a pain which is independent 
of all automatic reaction ; and I can equally 
understand that stronger or weaker stimulations 
influence this nerve differently. But I do not 
see how these differences of sensation would 
be interpreted by our consciousness as differences 
of quantity unless we connected them with the 
reactions which usually accompany them, and 
which are more or less extended and more or 

^ The Expression of the Emotions, ist ed., pp. 72, 69, 70. 



>f the pain would be a 
nitude. 

•tfier means of comparing 
one another. What do 
greater pleasure except a 
s preferred ? And what 
snce be, except a certain 
.ns, the effect of which 
res are offered simultane- 
lody inclines towards one 
is inclination itself and 
,y little movements which 
ptible in the organs con- 
rest of the body, as if the 
jrth to meet the pleasure 
When we define inclina- 
are not using a metaphor. 
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the physical world, attraction serves to define 
movement rather than to produce it. 

We have studied the affective sensations separ- 
ately, but we must now notice that many repre- 
fii® intensity sentative sensations possess an affective 

tiye sensations, character, andthus call forth a reaction 

•MEEy also ^ Ef* ■■■■■'. T . « , ■ 

leetiyeandin- Oil our part which we take into account 

tensityismea- . ,, •, a 

sored by re- in estimating their intensity. A con- 
lortii. 3Da siderable increase of light is represented 
element enters* for US by a characteristic sensation 
which is not yet pain, but which is analogous 
to dazzling. In proportion as the amplitude 
of sound-vibrations increases, our head and 
then our body seem to us to vibrate or to receive 
a shock. Certain representative sensations, 
those of taste, smell and temperature, have a 
fixed character of pleasantness or unpleasantness. 
Between flavours which are more or less bitter 
you will hardly distinguish anything but differ- 
ences of quality ; they are like different shades 
of one and the same colour. But these differ- 
ences of quality are at once interpreted as differ- 
ences of quantity, because* of their affective char- 
acter and the more or less pronounced movements 
of reaction, pleasure or repugnance, which they 
suggest to us. Besides, even when the sensation 
remains purely representative, its external cause 
cannot exceed a certain degree of strength or 
weakness without inciting us to movements which 
enable us to measure it. Sometimes indeed 
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we have to make an effort to perceive this sensa- 
tion, as if it were trying to escape notice ; some- 
times on the other hand, it obsesses us, forces 
itself upon us and engrosses us to such an extent 
that we make every effort to escape from it and 
to remain ourselves. In the former case the 
sensation is said to be of slight intensity, and in 
the latter case very intense. Thus, in order to 
perceive a distant sound, to distinguish what 
we call a faint smeU or a dim light, we strain all 
our faculties, we “pay attention.” And it is 
just because the smell and the light thus require 
to be reinforced by our efforts that they seem 
to us feeble. And, inversely, we recognize a 
sensation of extreme intensity by the irresistfble 
reflex movements to which it incites us, or by 
the powerlessness with which it affects us. Wlien 
a cannon is fired off close to our ears or a dazzling 
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another in a language which we do not under- 
stand seem to us to speak very loudly, because 
their words no longer call up any ideas in our 
mind, and thus break in upon a kind of intellectual 
silence and monopolize our attention like the 
ticking of a watch at night. With these so-called 
medium sensations, however, we approach a 
series of psychic states, the intensity of which 
is likely to possess a new meaning. For, in 
most cases, the organism hardly reacts at all, at 
least in a way that can be perceived ; and yet 
we still make a magnitude out of the pitch of 
a sound, the intensity of a light, the saturation 
of a colour. Doubtless, a closer observation of 
wliat takes place in the whole of the organism 
when we hear such and such a note or perceive 
such and such a colour has more than one sur- 
prise in store for us. Has not C. F6r6 shown 
that every sensation is accompanied by an in- 
crease in muscular force which can be measured 
by the dynamometer But of an increase of this 
kind there is hardly any consciousness at all, 
and if we reflect on the precision with which we 
distinguish sounds and colours, nay, even weights 
and temperatures, we, shall easily guess that 
some new element must come into play in our 
estimate of them. 

Now, the nature of this element is easy to deter- 


1 C. F6r6, SensaUm el Mouvement. Paris, 1887. 
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mine. For, in proportion as a sensation loses 
Tlie purelf its ciffcctivc clisirsictcr 3,iicl becomes 

saisaiioBs are ^^^prescntative, the reactions which it 
tteir°estenS Called forth on our part tend to dis- 
appear, but at the same time we per- 
ceive the extei3ial object which is its cause, or 
if we do not now perceive it, we have perceived 
it, and we think of it. Now, this cause is ex- 
tensive and /therefore measurable: a constant 
experience, which began with the first glimmer- 
ings of consciousness and which continues 
throughout the whole of our life, shows us a 
definite shade of sensation corresponding to a 
definite amount of stimulation. We thus associ- 
ate the idea of a certain quantity of cause witii a 
certain quality of effect ; and finally, as happens 
in the case of every acquired perception, we trans- 
fer the idea into the sensation, the quantity of 
the cause into the quality of the effect. At this 
very moment the intensity, which was nothing 
but a certain shade or quality of the sensation, 
becomes a magnitude. We shall easily understand 
this process if, for example, we hold a pin in our 
right hand and prick our left hand more and 
more deeply. At first we shall feel as it were a 
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SO many varieties of a single species. But yet 
we spoke at first of one and the same sensation 
which spread further and further, of one prick 
which increased in intensity. The reason is that, 
without noticing it, we localized in the sensation 
of the left hand, which is pricked,, the progressive 
effort of the right handj which pricks. We thus 
introduced the causrj into the effect, and uncon- 
sciously interpreted quality as quantity, intens- 
ity as magnitude. Now, it is easy to see that 
the intensity of every representative sensation 
ought to be understood in the same way. 

The sensations of sound display well marked 
degrees of intensity. We have already spoken 
of the necessity of taking into account 
aoMo* sound, the' affective character of these sensa- 

Intansity Biea** 

sured by effort tions, the shock received by the whole 
organism. We have shown that 
a very intense sound is one which en- 
grosses our attention, which supplants all the 
others. But take away the shock, the well- 
marked vibration, which you sometimes feel 
in your head or even throughout your body : 
take away the clash which takes place between 
sounds heard simultaneously : what will be left 
except an indefinable quality of the sound which 
is heard ? But this quality is immediately inter- 
preted as quantity because you have obtained 
it yourself a thousand times, e.g. by striking 
some object and thus expending a definite quan- 
tity of effort. You know, too, how far you would 
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sound ^ 

rnm5 * immediately 

■ + £ your mind when you transform the 

ntensity of the sound into a magnitude. Wundt ^ 
h^ drawn attention to the quite special con- 
nexions of vocal and auditory nervous filaments 
which are met with in the human brain. And has 
It not been said that to hear is to speak to one- 
self. Some neuropaths cannot be present at 
a conversation without moving their lips ; this 
IS only an exaggeration of what takes place in 
the case of every one of us. How will the ex- 

power of music be 
xplamed, if not by adimtting that we repeat 
to ourselves the sounds heard, so as to c^y 
ourselves back into the psychic state out of which 
they emerged an original state, which nothing 
mU express, but which something may suggesf 

VIZ., the very motion and attitude which the 
sound imparts to our body ? 

Thus when we speak of the intensity of a 
sound of medium force as a magnitude, we allude 
Xnteositr __prindpaUy to the greater or'iess effort 

«- «pend m order to summon, by our 

XT -L • ^ effort, the same auditory sensation 

Now, besides the intosity, we distinguish anoa”; 
Jiaractenstic property of fte sound, its pitch 

voL u, p. 437*, 
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Are the differences in pitch, such as our ear 
perceives, quantitative differences ? I grant that 
a sharper sound calls up the picture of a higher 
position in space. But does it follow from 
this that the notes of the scale, as auditory 
sensations, differ otherwise than in quality ? 
Forget what you have learnt from physics, exa- 
mine carefully your idea of a higher or lower note, 
and see whether you do not think.simply of the 
greater or less effort which the tensor muscle 
of your vocal chords has to make in order to 
produce the note ? As the effort by which your 
voice passes from one note to another is discon- 
tinuous, you picture to yourself these successive 
notes as points in space, to be reached by a series 
of sudden jumps, in each of which you cross an 
empty separating interval : this is why you 
establish intervals between the notes of the scale. 
Now, why is the line along which we dispose 
them vertical rather than horizontal, and why 
do we say that the sound ascends in some cases 
and descends in others ? It must be remembered 
that the high notes seem to us to produce some 
sort of resonance in the head and the deep notes 
in the thorax : this perception, whether real or 
illusory, has undoubtedly had some effect in 
making us reckon the intervals vertically. But 
we must also notice that the greater the tension 
of the vocal, chords in the chest voice, the greater 
is the surface of the body affected, if the singer 
is inexperienced ; this is just the reason why the 
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effort is felt by him as more intense. And as 
he breathes out the air upwards, he will attribute 
the same direction to the sound produced by the 
current of air ; hence the sympathy of a larger 
part of the body with the vocal muscles will be 
represented by, a movement upwards. We shall 
thus say that the note is higher because the body 
makes an effort as though to reach an object which 
is more elevated in space. In this way it became 
customary to assign a certain height to each note 
of the scale, and as soon as the physicist was able 
• to define it by the number of vibrations in a given 
time to which it corresponds, we no longer hesi- 
tated to declare that our ear perceived differ- 
^ ences of quantity directly. But the sound wollld 
^ I remain a pure quality if we did not bring in the 
, / inuscular effort which produces it or the vibra- 
tions which explain it. 

I'll experiments of Blix, Goldscheider and 

ll?: Donaldson 1 have shown that the points on the 
, ; , , , jje sensations Surface of the body which feel cold are 
cold. These not the Same as those which feel heat 
? ! ■' ^ disposed to set up a 
I ; i ! reactions distinction of nature, and not merelv of 

‘i 1 1 f oaiM fe)rth. j j , 

; . degree, between the sensations of heat 

; ^ and cold. But psychological observation goes 

, j further, for dose attention can easily discover 
:;;,,sp^ific differences between the different sensa- 
' f i heat, as also between the sensations of 


On the Temperature Sense 


Mmd, 1885. 
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cold, A more intense heat is really another kind of 
heat. We call it more intense because we have 
experienced this same change a thousand times 
when we approached nearer and nearer a source of 
heat, or when a growing surface of our body was 
affected by it. Besides, the sensations of heat 
and cold very quickly become affective and incite 
us to more or less marked reactions by which we 
measure their external cause : hence, we are 
inclined to set up similar quantitative differences 
among the sensations which correspond to lower 
intensities of the cause. But I shall not insist 
any further ; every one must question himself 
carefully on this point, after making a clean sweep 
of everything which his past experience has taught 
him about the cause of his sensations and coming 
face to face with the sensations themselves. The 
result of this examination is likely to be as follows : ' 
it will be perceived that the magnitude of a repre- 
sentative sensation depends on the cause having 
been put into the effect, while the intensity of the 
affective element depends on the more or less 
important reactions which prolong the external 
stimulations and find their way into the sensation 
itself. 

The same thing will b§ experienced in the case 
of pressure and even weight. When you say 
The se^- that a pressure on *your hand becomes 

lions of pros- „ 

TOighr^mea- Stronger, see whether you 

snrea by ex- do not mean that there first was a 

teat of organ- j. i i ^ 

ism affected, contact, then a pressure, afterwards a 
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are losing your balance when you catch hold of 
it, as though distant muscles had interested them- 
selves beforehand in the operation and experi- 
enced a sudden disappointment. It is chiefly 
by the number and nature of these S5nnpathetic 
efforts, which take place at different points of the 
organism, that you measure the sensation of 
weight at a given point ; and this sepsation would 
be nothing more than a quality if you did not thus 
introduce into it the idea of a magnitude. What 
strengthens the illusion on this point is that we 
have become accustomed to believe in the immedi- 
ate perception of a homogeneous movement in a 
horqogeneous space. When I lift a light weight 
with my arm, all the rest of my body remaining 
motionless, I experience a series of muscular sensa- 
tions each of which has its “ local sign,” its pecu- 
liar shade : it is this series which my conscious- 
ness interprets as a continuous movement in space. 
If I afterwards lift a heavier weight to the same 
height with the same speed, I pass through a new 
series of muscular sensations, each of which differs 
from the corresponding term of the preceding 
series. Of this I could easily convince myself 
by examining them closdy. But as I interpret 
this new series also as a continuous movement, 
and as this movement has the Same direction, the 
same duration and the same velocity as the pre- 
ceding, my consciousness feels itself bound to 
localize the difference between the second series 
of sensations and the first elsewhere theta in the 
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surfaces, and even the pure colours of the spec- 
trum, undergo under the influence of a brighter 
or dimmer light. As * the luminous source is 
brought nearer, violet takes a bluish tinge, green 
tends to become a whitish yellow, and red a bril- 
liant yellow. Inversely, when the light is moved 
away, ultramarine passes into violet and yellow 
into green ; finally, red, green and violet tend to be- 
come a whitish yellow. Physicists have remarked 
these changes of hue for some time but what 
is still more remarkable is that the majority of men 
do not perceive them, unless they pay attention to 
them or are warned of them. Having made up 
our»mind, once for all, to interpret changes of 
quality as changes of quantity, we begin by assert- 
ing that every object has its own peculiar colour, 
definite and invariable. And when the hue of 
objects tends to become yellow or blue, instead of 
saying that we see their colour change under the 
influence of an increase or diminution of light, we 
assert that the colour remains the same but that 
our sensation of luminous intensity increases or 
diminishes. We thus substitute once more, for 
the qualitative impression received by our con- 
sciousness, the quantitative interpretation given 
by our understanding. Helmholtz has described 
a case of interpretation of the same kind, but sfUl 
more complicated : “ If we form white with two 
colours of the spectrum, and if we increase or 


Rood, Modem Chromatics, {1879), pp, 181-187, 
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diminish the intensities of the two coloured lights 
in the same ratio, so that the proportions of the 
combination remain the same, the resultant 
colour remains the same although the relative 
intensity of the sensations undergoes a marked 
change. . . . IThis depends on the fact that the 
light of the sun, which we consider as the normal 
white light during the day, itself undergoes simi- 
lar modifications of shade when the luminous inten- 
sity varies.” ^ 

But yet, if we often judge of variations in the 
luminous source by the relative changes of hue of 
^ . the objects which surround us, this is no 

prove longer the case in simple instances where 

tOEt W0 CEU • - - , « . 

Single object, e.g. a white surface, 
mow oi passes successively through different de- 
grees of luminosity. We are bound to 
insist particularly on this last point. For the 
ph5rsicist speaks of degrees of luminous intensity 
as of real quantities : and, in fact, he measures 
them by the photometer. The psychophysicist 
goes still further : he maintains that our eye 
itself estimates the intensities of light. Experi- 
ments have been attempted, at first by Delboeuf,® 
and afterwards by Lehmann and Neiglick,® with 


^ Hmdbuch det Pkysiologischen Optik, ist ed. (1867), pp. 
318-319. 

^ 'EUments ie psychophysiqm, Paxis, 1883, 

' ® See the account given of these experiments in the Revue 
fhilosophique, 1887, VoL i, p. 71, and VoL ii, p, 180. 
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the view of constructing a psychophysical formula 
from the direct measurement of our luminous 
sensations. Of these experiments we shall not 
dispute the result, nor shall we deny the value 
of photometric processes ; but we must see how 
we have to interpret them. 

Look closely at a sheet of paper lighted e.g. by 
four candles, and put out in succession one, two. 
Photometric three of them. You say that the surface 
^pSve remains white and that its brightness 
diminishes. But you are aware that 
orie candle has just been put out ; or, if 
tSJfof“‘yori do not know it, you have often 
white light, observed a similar change in the appear- 
ance of a white surface when the illumination was 
diminished. Put aside what you remember of 
your past experiences and what you are accus- 
tomed to say of the present ones ; you "will find 
that what you really perceive is not a diminished 
filumination of the white surface, it is a layer of 
shadow passing over this surface at the moment 
the candle is extinguished. This shadow is a 
reality to your consciousness, like the light itself. 
If you call the first surface in all its brilliancy 
white, you will have to give another name to what 
you now see, for it is a 'different thing : it is, if 
we may say so, a new shade of white. We have 
grown accustomed, through the’ combined influence 
of our past experience and of physical theories, 
to regard black as the absence, or at least as the 
minimum, of luminous sensation, and the succes- 
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The meaning of the photometric experiments 
will now be understood. A candle placed at a 
In photome- Certain distance from a sheet of paper 
menSttlW- iUuminates it in a certain way : you 
double the distance and find that four 
buT^ph^cai candles are required to produce the same 
mots. sensation. From this you conclude that 
if you had doubled the distance without increas- 
ing the intensity of the luminous source, the result- 
ant illumination would have been duly one-fourth 
as bright. But it is quite obvious that you are 
here dealing with the physical and not the psy- 
chological effect. For it cannot be said that you 
have compared two sensations with one another ; 
ygu have made use of a single sensation in order 
to compare two different luminous sources with 
each other, the second four times as strong as the 
first but twice as far off. In a word, the physicist 
never brings in sensations which are twice or three 
times as great as others, but only identical sensa- 
tions, destined to serve as intermediaries between 
two physical quantities which can then be equated 
with one another. Tlie sensation of light here 
plays the part of the auxiliary unknown quantity 
which the mathematician introduces into his calcu- 
lations, and which is pot intended to appear in 
the final result. 

But the object of the psyqhophysicist is entirely 
different : it is the sensation of light itself which 
he studies, and claims to measure. Some- 
times he will proceed to integrate infinitely small 



; vj. j7Gvamr; some- 

sensation 

^H..to^oom.ciirectly with another. The latter 
SdT®" P lateau and Delboeuf. 

less than has hitherto been 
beheved from Fechner's : but, as it bears 
more especially on the luminous sensations, we shall 

m front of three concentric rings which vary in 
rightness, ^an mgenious arrangement he can 
cause each of these rings to pass through aU the 
shades intermediate between white and black 
Let us suppose that two hues of mrev are 
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composed. As soon as it is proved that two sen- 
sations can be equal without being identical, psy- 
chophysics will be established. But it is this 
equality which seems tp me open to question : it 
is easy to explain, in fact, how a sensation of 
luminous intensity can be said to be at an equal 
distance from two others. 

Let us assume for a moment that from our birth 
onwards the growing intensity of a luminous source 
In what case always Called up in our conscious- 
^®ss, 0116 after the other, the different 
u colours of the spectrum. There is no 

oi magnitude, (joubt that these colours would then 
appear to us as so many notes of a gamut, as 
hi^er or lower degrees in a scale, in a word, as 
magnitudes. Moreover it would be easy for us to 
assign each of them its place in the series. For 
although the extensive cause varies continuously, 
the changes in the sensation of colour are discon- 
tinuous, passing from one shade to another shade. 
However numerous, then, may be the shades inter- 
mediate between the two colours, A and B, it 
will always be possible to count them in thought, 
at least roughly, and ascertain whether this num- 
ber is almost equal to that of tlie shades which 
separate B from anothe? colour C. In the latter 
case it will be said that B is equally distant from 
A and C, that the contrast is the same on one 
side as on the other. But this will alwa3?s be 
merely a convenient interpretation ; for although 
the number of intermediate shades may be equal 
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on both sides, although we may pass from one to 
the other by sudden leaps, we do not know 
whether these leaps are magnitudes, still less 
whether they are equcd magnitudes : above all it 
would be necessary to show that the intermedi- 
aries which have helped us throughout our 
measurement 'could be found again inside the 
object which we have measured. If not, it is 
only by a me^taphor that a sensation can be said 
to be an equi distance from two others. 

Now, if the views which we have before enu- 
merated with regard to luminous intensities are 
ISbjs 3S 3i2stihe accepted, it will be recognized that the 
different hues of grey which Delbceuf 
displays to us are strictly analogous, 
for our consciousness, to colours, and 
that if we declare that a grey tint is 
equi-distant from two other grey tints, it is in 
the same sense in which it might be said that 
orange, for example, is at an equal distance from 
green and red. But there is this difference, that 
in all our past experience the succession of grey 
tints has been produced in connexion with a 
progressive increase pr decrease in illumination. 
Hence we do for the differences of brightness what 
we do not think of doing for the differences of 
colour : we promote the changes of quality into 
vaxialions of magnitude. Indeed, there is no 
difficulty here about the measuring, because the 
successive shades of i^ey produced by a continuous 
decrease of illumination are discontinuous, as being 
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qualities, and because we can count approximately 
the principal intermediate shades which separate 
any two kinds of grey. The contrast A B will 
thus be declared equal to the contrast B C when 
our imagination, aided* by our memory, inserts 
between A and B the same number of intermediate 
shades as between B and C. It is* needless to say 
that this will necessarily be a very rough estimate. 
We may anticipate that it will vary considerably 
with different persons. Above all it is to be ex- 
pected that the person will show more hesitation 
and that the estimates of different persons will 
differ more widely in proportion as the difference 
in brightness between the rings A and B is increased, 
fos a more and more laborious effort will be required 
to estimate the number of intermediate hues. 
This is exactly what happens, as we shall easily 
perceive by glancing at the two tables drawn up 
by Delbmuf.^ In proportion as he increases the 
difference in brightness between the exterior 
ring and the middle ring, the difference between 
the numbers on which one and the same observer 
or different observers successively fix increases 
almost continuously from 3 degrees to 94, from 
5 to 73, from 10 to 25, from 7 to 40. But let 
us leave these divergences on one side : let 
us assume that the observers are alwa);^ consist- 
ent and always agree with ©ne another ; will it 
then be established that the contrasts A B and 
B C are equ^ ? It would first be necessary to 
^ EUments de psycJwfhysique, pp. 61, 69. 
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prove that two successive elementary contrasts 

SatT*" in fact, we only know 

that ttey are successive. It would then be neces- 
sary to prove that inside a given tint of grey rTe 
perceive the less mtense shades which our imagina- 
tion has m through in order to estimate^ the 
objective mtensity of the source of light. In a 
word, Delbeeufs psychophysics assumes a the- 

importance, 

whni ,s di^uised under the cloak of an enperi- 

oUows . men the objective quantity of light 
IS continuously increased, the differences betwfen 
the hues of grey successively obtained, each of 
which represents the smaUest perceptible increcse 

^toed can be equated with the 
differences which separate from one another all 
previous sensations, going from zero upwards ” 
Now this IS ]ust the postulate of Fechner’s psy- 
chophysics, which we are going to examine. ^ 

Fechner took as his starting-point a law 
discovered by Weber, according to which, given 
i;«*ner;spsy. ^ certain stimulus which calls forth 
.^frtain sensation, the amount hv 
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the amount by which the original stimulus must 
be increased in order that a sensation of difference 

AE 

may be produced, shall have -_-==cc'Wsj5. 

This formula has been much modified by the 
disciples of Fechner, and we prefer to take no 
part in the discussion ; it is for experiment to 
decide between the relation established by Weber 
and its substitutes. Nor shall *we raise any 
difficulty about granting the probable existence 
of a law of this nature. It is here really a question 
not of measuring a sensation but only of deter- 
mining the exact moment at which an increase 
oi stimulus produces a change in it. Now, if a 
definite amount of stimulus produces a definite 
shade of sensation, it is obvious that the minimum 
amount of stimulus required to produce a change 
in this shade is also definite ; and since it is not 
constant, it must be a function of the original 
stimulus. But how are we to pass from a re- ; 
lation between the stimulus and its minimum i . 
increasetoanequation which connects the "amount ■ 
of sensation ” with the corresponding stimulus ? 
The whole of psychophysics is involved in this 
transition, which is therefore worthy of our closest 
consideration. 

We shall distinguish several different artifices 
onderiy- ffi the process of transition from We- 
ber’s experiments, or from any other 
wS* 'rech- series of similar observations, to a psy- 
“ chophysical law like Fechner's. It is 
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of this ingenious operation, let us show in a few 
words how Fechner has grasped the real difficulty 
of the problem, how he has tried to overcome it, 
and where, as it seems to us, the flaw in his reason- 
ing lies. 

Fechner realized that measureme'nt could not be 

introduced into psychology without first defining 

^ what is meant by the equality and 

Can two sea^ ■ ■ ^ ' 

sations be addition of two Simple states, e.g. two 

feeii^ ideati- seiisations. But, uiiless they are identi" 

cal, we do not at first see how two 
sensations can be equal. Undoubtedly in the 
physical world equality is not synonymous with 
identity. But the reason is that every phenomenon, 
every object, is there presented under two aspects, 
the one qualitative and the other extensive : 
nothing prevents us from putting the first one 
aside, and then there remains nothing but terms 
which can be directly or indirectly superposed on 
one another and consequently seen to be identical. 
Now, this qualitative element, which we begin by 
eliminating from external objects in order to 
measure them, is the very, thing which psycho- 
physics retains and claims to measure. And it is 
no use trying to measure this quality Q by some 
physical quantity Q' which lies beneath it : for 
it would be necessary to have previously shown 
that Q is a function of Q', and this would not be 
possible unless the quality Q had first been measured 
with some fraction of itself. Thus nothing pre- 
vents us from measuring the sensation of heat by 
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the degree of temperature ; but this is only a 
convention, and the whole point of psychoph3i^ics 
lies in rejecting this convention and seeking how 
the sensation of heat varies when you change the 
temperature . In a word, it seems, on the one hand, 
that two different sensations cannot be said to 
be equal unless some identical residuum remains 
after the elimination of their qualitative difference ; 
but, on the other hand, this qualitative difference 
being all that we perceive, it does not appear 
what could remain once it was eliminated. 

The novel feature in Fechner’s treatment is 
that he did not consider this difficulty insur- 
mountable. Taking advantage of the 
fact that sensation varies by sudden 
jumps while the stimulus increases con- 
tinuously, he did not hesitate to call these differ- 
ences of sensation by the same name ; they are 
all, he says, minimum differences, since each cor- 
responds to the smallest perceptible increase in 
the external stimulus. Therefore you can set 
aside the specific shade or quality of these suc- 
cessive differences ; a common residuum will 
remain in virtue of which they will be seen to be 
in a manner identical : t|;iey all have the common 
character of being minima. Such will be the defini- 
tion of equality which we were seeking. Now, the 
definition of addition will foUow naturally. For if 
we treat as a quantity the difference perceived by 
consciousness between two sensations which succeed 
one another in the course of a continuous increase 
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of stimulus, if we call the first sensation S, and the 
second S+^S, we shall have to consider every 
sensation S as a sum, obtained by the addition 
of the minimum differences through which we 
pass before reaching it. The only remaining 
step will then be to utilize this twpfold definition 
in order to establish, first of all, a relation between 
the differences AS and AE, and then, through 
the substitution of the differentials? between the 
two variables. True, the mathematicians may 
here lodge a protest against the substitution of 
differential for difference ; the psychologists may 
ask, too, whether the quantity AS, instead of 
being constant, does not vary as the sensation 
S ttself ; 1 finally, taking the psychophysical law 
for granted, we may all debate about its real 
meaning. But, by the mere fact that AS is re- 
garded as a quantity and S as a sum, the funda- 
mental postulate of the whole proems is accepted. 

Now it is just this postulate which seems to 
us open to question, even if it can be understood. 

Assume that I experience a sensation 
and that, increasing the stimulus 
continuously, I perceive this increase 
after a certain time. I am now notified 
ommtitta. of fjjg increase* of the cause : but why 
should I call this notification an arithmetical 
difference? No doubt the notification consists 
in the fact that the original state S has changed : 


» Latterly it has been assumed that AS is proportional to S. 
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it has become S' ; but the transition from S to S' 
could only be called an arithmetical difference 
if I were conscious, so to speak, of an interval 
between S and S', and if my sensation were felt 
to rise from S to S' by the' addition of something. 
By gi\dng this transition a name, by calling it AS, 
you make it first a reality and then a quantity! 
Now, not only are you unable to explain in what 
sense this transition is a quantity, but reflection 
will show you that it is not even a reality ; the 
only realities are the states S and S' through which 

1 pass. No doubt, if S and S' were numbers, 
I could assert the reality of the difference S'— S 
even though S and S' alone were given ; the 
reason is that the number S' — S, which is a cert;>in 
sum of units, will then represent just the successive 
moments of the addition by which we pass from 
^S to S'. But if S and S' are simple states, in 
'what will the ivievval which separates them con- 
sist ? And what, then, can the transition from 
the first state to the second be, if not a mere act 
of your thought, which, arbitrarily and for the 
sake of the argument, assimilates a succession of 
two states to a differoatiation of two magnitudes ? 

Either you keep to what consciousness presents 
to you or you have recourse to a conventional 
Wo can speak of representation. In the first 
ticai Met™ case you ■will find a difference between 
S and S', like that between the shades 
of the rainbow, and not at all an interval 
of magnitude. In the second case you may intro- 
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duce the symbol AS if you like, but it is only 
in a conventional sense that you will speak here 
of an arithmetical difference, and in a conventional 
sense, also, that you v^ill assimilate a sensation 
to a sum. The most acute of Fechner’s critics, 
Jules Tannery, has made the latter point per- 
fectly clear. “ It will be said, for example, that 
a sensation of 50 degrees is expressed by the num- 
ber of differential sensations which would succeed 
one another from the point where sensation is 
absent up to the sensation of 50 degrees. ... I 
do not see that this is anything but a definition, 
which is as legitimate as it is arbitrary.” ^ 

We do not believe, in spite of all that has been 
saiS, that the method of mean gradations has 
Deihceai’s ro- Set psychophysics on a new path. The 
morepSibie, iiovel feature in Delboeuf s investi- 
wohophy^ gation was that he chose a particular 
ta “rSus case, in which consciousness seemed to 
decide in Fechner’s favour, and in which 
common sense itself played the part of the psycho- 
physicist. He inquired whether certain sensa- 
tions did not appear to us immediately as equal 
although different, and whether it would not be 
possible to draw up, b}^ their help, a table of 
sensations which were double, triple or quadruple 
those which preceded them. The mistake which/ 
Fechner made, as we have jiist seen, was that! 
he believed in an interval between two successive* 


^ Reme sdmtifique, March 13 and April 24, 1875. 
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i sensations S and S', when there is simply a passing 

( from one to the other and not a difference in 
the arithmetical sense of the word. But if the 
two terms between which dhe passing takes place 
could be given simultaneously, there would then 
be a contrast • besides the transition ; and al- 
though the contrast is not yet an arithmetical 
difference, it resembles it in a certain respect ; 
for the two tdirms which are compared stand here 
side by side as in a case of subtraction of two 
numbers. Suppose now that these sensations 
belong to the same genus and that in our past 
experience we have constantly been present at 
their march past, so to speak, while the physical 
stimulus increased continuously : it is extremely 
probable that we shall thrust the cause into the 
effect, and that the idea of contrast will thus 
melt into that of arithmetical difference. As 
we shall have noticed, moreover, that the sen- 
sation changed abruptly while the stimulus rose 
continuously, we shall no doubt estimate the dis- 
^ tance between two given sensations by a rough 
' guess at the number of these sudden jumps, 
or at least of the inlermediate sensations which 
usually serve us as landmarks. To sum up, the 
contrast will appear to us as a difference, the 
stimulus as a quantity, the sudden jump as an 
- • element of equality : combining these three fac- 
tors, we shall reach the idea of equal quantitative 
differences. Now, these conditions are nowhere 
so well realized as when surfaces of the same 
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colour, more or less illuminated, are simultaneously 
presented to us. Not only is there here a con- 
trast between similar sensations, but these sen- 
sations correspond to* a cause whose influence 
has always been felt by us to be closely connected 
with its distance ; and, as this distance can vary 
continuously, we cannot have escaped noticing 
in our past expei'ience a vast number of shades 
of sensation which succeeded one 'another along 
with the continuous increase in the cause. We 
are therefore able to say that the contrast between 
one shade of grey and another, for example, seems 
to us almost equal to the contrast between the 
latter and a third one ; and if we define two equal 
sensations by saying that they are sensations 
which a more or less confused process of reasoning 
interprets as such, we shall in fact reach a law 
like that proposed by Delboeuf. But it must 
not be forgotten that consciousness has here 
passed through the same intermediate steps as 
the psychophysicist, and that its judgment is 
worth here just what psychophysics is worth ; 
it is a S3nnbolical interpretation of quality as 
quantity, a more or less rough estimate of the 
number of sensations which can come in between 
two given sensations. The difference is thus 
not as great as is believed between the method of 
least noticeable differences and that of mean 
gradations, between the psychophysics of Fechner 
and that of Delboeuf. The first led to a con- 
ventional measurement of sensation ; the second 
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appeals to common sense in the particular cases 
where common sense adopts a similar convention. 
In a word, all psychophysics is condemned by 
its origin to revolve in a vicious circle, for the 
theoretical postulate on which it rests condemns 
it to experimental verification, and it cannot 
be experimentally verified unless its postulate 
is first granted. The fact is that there is no 
point of contact between the unextended and 
the extended, between quality and quantity. 
We can interpret the one by the other, set up 
the one as the equivalent of the other ; but sooner 
or later, at the beginning or at the end, we shall 
ha.ve to recognize the conventional character j)i 
this assimilation. 

In truth, psychoph37sics merely formulates vsdth 
precision and pushes to its extreme consequences 
^ conception familiar to common sense. 

dominates over thought, 
jSA ^ external objects, which are common 
us all, are more important to us 
l^se^Ithan the subjective states through 
nitaOes. wMch each^of us passes, we have every- 
thing to gain by objectifying these states, by 
introducing into them,. to the largest possible 
extent, the representation of their external cause. 
And the more our knowledge increases, the more 
we perceive the extensive behind the intensive, 
quantity behind quality, the more also we tend 
to thrust the former into the latter, and to 
treat our sensations as magnitudes. Physics, 
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whose particular function it is to calculate the 
external cause of our internal states, takes the 
least possible interest in these states themselves : 
constantly and deliberately it confuses them with 
their cause. It thus encourages and even exag- 
gerates the mistake which common sense makes 
on the point. The moment was inevitably bound 
to come at which science, familiarized with this 
confusion between quality and quaotitity, between 
sensation and stimulus, should seek to measure 
the one as it measures the other : such was the 
object of psychophysics. In this bold attempt 
Fechner was encouraged by his adversaries them- 
^Ives, by the philosophers who speak of intensive 
magnitudes while declaring that psychic states can- 
not be submitted to measurement. For if we grant 
that one sensation can be stronger than another, 
and that this inequality is inherent in the sensa- 
tions themselves, independently of all association 
of ideas, of aU more or less conscious consideration 
of number and space, it is natural to ask by how 
much the first sensation exceeds the second, 
and to set up a quantitative relation between 
their intensities. Nor is* it any use to reply, 
as the opponents of psychophysics sometimes do, 
that all measurement implies superposition, and 
that there is no occasion to seek for a numerical 
relation between intensities, which are not super- 
posable objects. For it wiU then be necessary 
to explain why one sensation is said to be more 
intense than another, and how the conceptions 
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phers would have said, an acquired perception. 
In the second case, we give the name of intensity 
to the larger or smaller number of simple psychic 
phenomena which we conjecture to be involved 
in the fundamental state : it is no longer an 
acquit ed perception, but a confused perception. 
In fact, these two meanings of the word usually 
intermingle, because the simpler phenomena in- 
volved in an emotion or an effort ere generally 
representative, and because the majority of re- 
presentative states, being at the same time affect- 
ive, themselves include a multiplicity of element- 
ary psychic phenomena. The idea of intensity 
is thus situated at the junction of two streams, 
oilh of which brings us the idea of extensive mag- 
nitude from without, while the other brings us 
from within, in fact from the very depths of 
consciousness, the image of an inner multiplicity. 
Now, the point is to determine in what the latter 
image consists, whether it is the same as that of 
number, or whether it is quite different from it. 
In the following chapter we shall no longer con- 
sider states of consciousness in isolation from 
one another, but in their concrete multiplicity, 
in so far as they unfold themselves in pure duration. 
And, in the same way as we have asked what 
would be the intensity of a representative sen- 
sation if we did not introduce’ into it the idea of 
its cause, we shall now have to inquire what the 
multiplicity of our inner states becomes, what 
form duration assumes, when the space in which 
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it unfolds is eliminated. This second question 
is even more important than the first. For, if 
the confusion of quality with quantity were 
confined to each of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness taken separately, it would give rise to obscuri- 
ties, as we have just seen, rather than to problems. 
But by invading the series of our psychic states, 
by introducing space into our perception of dura- 
tion, it corfupts at its very source our feeling 
of outer and inner change, of movement, and 
of freedom. Hence the paradoxes of the Eleatics, 
hence the problem of free will. We shall insist 
rather on the second point ; but instead of seeking 
to solve the question, we shall show the mistake 
of those who ask it. ^ 


CHAPTER II • 

THE MULTIPLICITY OF CONSCIOUS STATES* 
THE IDEA OF DURATION. 

Number maybe defined in general as a collection 
of units, or, speaking more exactly, as the synthesis 

What is nam- many. Every num- 

berp Ijgj. jg since it is brought before the 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ I had already completed the present work when I read 
in the Critique philosophiqm {for 1883 and 1884) F. Pillon’s 
very remarkable refutation of an interesting article by G. Noel 
on the interconnexion of the notions of number and space. 
But I have not found it necessary to make any alterations in 
the following pages, seeing that Pillon does not distinguish 
between time as quality and time as quantity, between the mul- 
tiplicity of juxtaposition and that of interpenetration. With- 
out this vital distinction, which it is th^ chief aim of the present 
chapter to establish, it would be possible to maintain, with 
Pillon, that number may be built up from the relation of 
co-existence. But what is here meant by co-existence ? If 
the co-existing terms foi*m an organic whole, they will never 
lead us to the notion of nun^ber ; if they remain distinct, 
they are in juxtaposition and we are dealing with space. It 
is no use to quote the example of simultaneous impressions 
received by several senses. We either leave these sensations 
their specific differences, which amounts to saying that we do 
not count them ; or else we eliminate their differences, and 
then how are we to distinguish them if not by their position or 
that of their symbols ? We shall see that the verb '' to dis- 
tinguish has two meanings, the one qualitati-^e, the other 



1 quantitative : these two meanings have been confused, in my 
’ opinion, by the philosophers who have dealt with the relations 
between number and space. 


mind by a simple intuition and is given a name; 
but the unity which attaches to it is that of a sum, 
it covers a multiplicity of parts which can be con- 
sidered separately. Without attempting for the 
present any thorough examination of these 
ceptions of unity and multiplicity, let us inquire 
whether the idea of number does not imply the 
representation of something else as well. 

It is not enough to say that number is a collec- 
tion of units; we must add that these units are 
identical with one another, or at least 
Which make that they are assumed to be identical 
mnsth^Men- when they are counted. No doubt we 
can count the sheep in a flock and ^y 
that there are fifty, although they are aU different 
from one another and are easily recognized by the 
shepherd : but the reason is that we agree in that 
case to neglect their individual differences and to 
take into account only what they have in common. 
On the other hand, as soon as we fix our attention 
on the particular features of objects or individuals, 
we can of course make an enumeration of them, 
but not a total. We place ourselves at these two 
very different points' of view when we count the 
soldiers in a battalion and when we call the roll. 
Hence we may conclude that the idea of number 
implies' the simple intuition of a multiplicity of 
..t paj;ts Or uttits, which are absolutely alike. 
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And yet they must be somehow distinct from 
one another, since otherwise they would merge 

Bat tsie mast ^ single uiiit. Let us assume that 
^80 be dis- all the sheep in the flock are identical ; 

they differ at least by the position which 
they occupy in space, otherwise thgy would not 
form a flock. But now let us even set aside the 
fifty sheep themselves and retain only the idea 
of them. Either we include them all»in the same 
image, and it follows as a necessary consequence 
that we place them side by side in an ideal space, 
or else we repeat fifty times in succession the 
image of a single one, and in that case it does 
seem, indeed, that the series lies in duration 
rather than in space. But we shall soon find out 
that it cannot be so. For if we picture to ourselves 
each of the sheep in the flock in succession and 
separately, we shall never have to do with more 
than a single sheep. In order that the number 
should go on increasing in proportion as we 
advance, we must retain the successive images 
and set them alongside each of the new units 
which we picture to ourselves : now, it is in space 
that such a juxtaposition takes place and not in 
pure duration. In fact, it will be easily granted 
that counting material objects means thinking all 
these objects together, therebjr leaving them in 
space. But does this intuition of space accom- 
pany every idea of number, even of an abstract 
number ? 

Any one can answer this question by reviewing 
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the various forms which the idea of number has 
We cannot assumcd for him since his childhood. 

It I’® thS't 've began by imagin- 
o”“ae'1i^' ing e.g. a row of balls, that these balls 
afterwards bechme points, and, finally, 
this image itself disappeared, leaving 
behind it, as we say, nothing but abstract number. 
But at this very moment we ceased to have an 
image or ev^n an idea of it ; we kept only the 
S3rmbol which is necessary for reckoning and 
which is the conventional W’ay of expressing num- 
ber, For we can confidently assert that 12 is 
half of 24 without thinking either the number 12 
or the number 24 : indeed, as far as quick calcu- 
lation is concerned, we have everything to gsEtn 
by not doing so. But as soon as we wsh to picture 
number to ourselves, and not merely figures or 
words, we are compelled to have recourse to an 
extended image. What leads to misunderstanding 
on this point seems to be the habit we have fallen 
into of counting in time rather than in space. In 
order to imagine the number 50, for example, 
we repeat all the numbers starting from unity, 
and when we have arrived at the fiftieth, we 
believe we have built up the number in duration 
and in duration only. And there is no doubt that 
in this way we have counted moments of duration 
rather than points* in space ; but the question is 
whether we have not counted the moments of 
duration by means of points in space. It is cer- 
tainly possible to perceive in time, and in time 
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only, a succession which is nothing but a succes- 
sion, but not an addition, i.e. a succession which 
culminates in a sum. For though we reach a 
sum by taking into account a succession of different 
terms, yet it is necessary ihat each of these terms 
should remain when we pass to the following, 
and should wait, so to speak, to be ‘added to the 
others : how could it wait, if it were nothing but 
an instant of duration ? And where could it wait 
if we did not localize it in space ? We involun- 
tarily fix at a point in space each of the moments 
which we count, and it is only on this condition 
that the abstract units come to form a sum. No 
doubt it is possible, as we shall show later, to con- 
ceive the successive moments of time independently 
of space ; but when we add to the present moment 
those which have preceded it, as is the case when 
we are adding up units, we are not dealing with 
these moments themselves, since they have van- 
ished for ever, but with the lasting traces which 
they seem to have left in space on their passage 
through it. It is true that we generally dispense 
with this mental image, and that, after having 
used it for the first two or ^hree numbers, it is 
enough to know that it would serve just as well 
for the mental picturing o^the others, if we needed 
it. But every clear idea of number implies a 
visual image in space ; and the* direct study of the 
units which go to form a discrete multiplicity will 
lead us to the same conclusion on this point as the 
examination of number itself. 
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the moment at which I think each of these units 
separately, I look upon it as indivisible, since I 
am determined to think of its unity alone. But 
as soon as I put it aside in order to pass to the 
next, I objectify it, and by that very deed I make 
it a thing, that is to say, a multiplicity. To con- 
vince oneself of this, it is enough to notice that 
the units by means of which arithmetic forms 
numbers are provisional units, which can be sub- 
divided without limit, and that each of them is 
the sum of fractional quantities as small and as 
numerous as we like to imagine. How could we 
divide the unit, if it were here that ultimate unity 
v\j|jich characterizes a simple act of the mind? 
How could we split it up into fractions whilst 
affirming its unity, if we did not regard it implicitly 
as an extended object, one in intuition but multiple 
in space ? You will never get out of an idea 
which you have formed anything which you 
have not put into it ; and if the unity by means of 
which you make up your number is the unity of 
an act and not of an object, no effort of analysis 
will bring out of it an)rthing but unity pure and 
simple. No doubt, when you equate the number 
3 to the sum of i -f- i + 3 ^ nothing prevents you 
from regarding the units which compose .it as 
indivisible : but the reason is. that you do not 
choose to make use of the multiplicity which is 
enclosed vdthin each of these units. Indeed, it 
is probable that the number 3 first assumes to 
our mind this simpler shape, because w;p think 
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rather of the way in which we have obtained it 
of the use which we might make of it. But we 
soon perceive that, while all multiplication implies 
the possibility of treating any number whatever 
as a provisional unit which can be added to itself, 
inversely the. units in their turn are true numbers 
which are as big as we like, but are regarded as ; 
provisionally indivisible for the purpose of com- : 
pounding them with one another. Now, the very 
admission that it is possible to divide the unit 
into as many parts as we like, shows that we regard 
it as extended. 

For we must understand what is meant by the 
discontinuity of number. It cannot be denkd^^^ 
that the formation or construction *"01 
number implies discontinuity. In 
other words, as we remarked above, 
&^“in-each of the units with which we form i 
ttf!^Atythe number 3 seems to be indivisible 
xvhile we are dealing with it, and we 
pass abruptly from one to the other. Again, if 
we form the same number with halves, with 
quarters, with any units whatever, these units, 
in so far as they sferve to form the said flumber, 
win still constitute elements which are provision- J 
ally indivisible, and it is always by j erks, by sudden 
jumps, so to speak, that we advance from one to 
the other. And the reason is that, in order to pt 
a number, we are compelled to fix our attention 
successively on each of the units of which it is com- 
pounded. The indivisibility of the act by which 
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we conceive any one of them is then represented 
under the form of a mathematical point which is 
separated from the following point by an interval of 
space. But, while a series of mathematical points 
arranged in empty spaed expresses fairly well the 
process by which we form the idea of number, 
these mathematical points have a tendency to 
develop into lines in proportion as our attention 
is diverted from them, as if they were trying to 
reunite with one another. And when we look at 
number in its finished state, this union is an accom- 
plished fact : the points have become lines, the 
divisions have been blotted out, the whole displays 
all the characteristics of continuity. This is why 
iTumber, although we have formed it according 
to a definite law, can be split up on any system 
we please. In a word, we must distinguish be- 
tween the unity which we think of and the unity 
which we set up as an object after having thought 
of it, as also between number in process of forma- 
tion and number once formed. The unit is irre- 
ducible while we are thinking it and number is 
discontinuous while we are building it up : but, 
as soon as we consider numbenin its finished state, 
we objectify it, and it then appears to be divisible 
to an unlimited extent. * In fact, we apply the 
term subjective to what seems to be comfiletely 
and adequately known, and ’the term objective 
to what is known in such a way that a constantly 
increasing number of new impressions could be 
substituted for the idea which we actually have 
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of it. Thus, a complex feeling will contain a 
■ fairly, large 'number' of simple elements ; but, as 

long as these elements do not stand out with per- 
fect clearness, we cannot say that they were com- 
pletely realized, and, as soon as consciousness has 
a (hstinct petception of them, the psychic state 
which results from their synthesis will have changed 
for this very reason. But there is no change in 
the general appearance of a body, however it is 
analysed by thought, because these different 
analyses, and an infinity of others, are already 
visible in the mental image which we form of 
the body, though they are not realized : this actual 
Md not merely virtual perception of subdivisions 
in what is undivided is just what we callobjectivityl*^ 
It then becomes easy to determine the exact part 
played by the subjective and the objective in the 
idea of number. What properly belongs to the 
mind is the indivisible process by which it con- 
centrates attention successively on the different 
parts of a given space ; but the parts which have 
thus been isolated remain in order to join with the 
others, and, once the addition is made, they may 
be broken up in ally way whatever. They are 
therefore parts of space, ^ and space is, accordingly, 
the material with which the mind builds up number 
the medium in which the mind places it. 

; Properly speaking, it is arithmetic which teaches 
us to split up without limit the units of which 
number consists. Common sense is very much 
indined to build up number with indivisibles. 
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And this is easily understood, since the pro- 
it follow* visional simplicity of the component units 
is just what they owe to the mind, and 
fSposition®'^^® latter pays more attention to its 
in space. material on which it 

works. Science confines itself, he^e, to drawing 
our attention to this material : if we did not 
already localize number in space, science would 
certainly not succeed in making ue transfer it 
thither. From the beginning, therefore, we must 
have thought of number as of a juxtaposition in 
space. This is the conclusion which we reached 
at first, basing ourselves on the fact that all addi- 
tion implies a multiplicity of parts simultaneously 
"perceived. 


Now, if this conception of number is granted, 
it will be seen that everything is not counted in 
^the same way, and that there are two 


Two Mads of .. , 

muitipBcii^r : very different kinds of multiplicity. 
oMects, Wiien we speak of material obiects, we 

counted m ^ . . 

space; ( 2 ) refer to the possibility of seeing and 

conscious . n . 

states, not touching them,- we localize them m 
countable, un- x , 

syinboiic-* space. Ill that case, no. effort of the 

sented in inventive faculty or of symbolical repre- 

space.- '» ■■■ 

sentation is necessary in order to count 


them ; we have only to think them, at first'separ- 
ately, and then simultaneously, within the very 
medium in which they come under our observation. 
The case is no longer the same when we consider 
purely affective psychic states, or even mental 


% 
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else I intend explicitly to count them, and then I 
shall have to separate them, and this separation 
must take place within some homogeneous medium 
in which the sounds, stripped of their qualities, 
and in a manner emptied, leave traces of their 
presence which are absolutely alike. The question 
now is, whether this medium is time or space. 
But a moment of time, we repeat, cannot persist 
in order to be added to others. If the sounds are 

9 

separated, they must leave empty intervals between 
them. If we count them, the intervals must 
remain though the sounds disappear ; how could 
these intervals remain, if they were pure duration 
and not space ? It is in space, therefore, that the 
operation takes place. It becomes, indeed, more 
and more difficult as we penetrate further into the 
depths of consciousness. Here we find ourselves 
confronted by a confused multiplicity of sensa- 
tions and feelings which analysis alone can dis- 
tinguish. Their number is identical with the 
number of the moments which we take up when 
we count them ; but these moments, as they 
can be added to one another, are again points 
in space. Our final conclusion, therefore, is that 
there are two kinds of multiplicity : that of 
material objects, to which the conception of num- 
ber is immediately applicable ; and the multiplicity 
of states of consciousness, which cannot be re- 
garded as numerical without the help of some 
symbolical representation, in which a necessary 
element is space. 
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As a matter of fact, each of us makes a distinc- 
tion between these two kinds of multiplicity 
The imjene- whenever he speaks of the impenetra- 
StRSlou matter. We sometimes set up 

impenetrability, as a fundamental pro- 
petty of bodies, known in the same way 
and put on the same level as e.g. weight or resist- 
ance. But a purely negative property of this kind 
cannot be revealed by our senses ; indeed, cer- 
tain experimeirts in mixing and combining things 
might lead us to call it in question if our minds 
were not already made up on the point. Try to 
picture one body penetrating another : you will 
at once assume that there are empty spaces in the 
one which will be occupied by the particles of the' 
; '■ other ; these particles in their turn cannot pene- 
trate one another unless one of them divides in 
! 5 ' order to fill up the interstices of the other ; and our 

; i ' d thought will prolong this operation indefinitely in 
|i h;i preference to picturing two bodies in the same 
(liy''] place. Now, if impenetrability were really a 
quality of matter which was known by the senses, 
it is not at all clear why we should experience more 
. difiiculty in conceiving two bodies merging into 
. . one another than a surface devoid of resistance or 
a weightless fluid. In reality, it is not a physical 
. but a logical necessity which attaches to the 
proposition : ” Two .bodies cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time.” The contrary 
assertion involves an absurdity which no con- 
ceivable experience could succeed in dispelling. 

i 
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In a word, it implies a contradiction. But does 
not this amount to recognizing that the very 
idea of the number 2, or, more generally, of any 
number whatever, involves the idea of juxtaposi- 
tion in space ? If impenetrability is generally 
regarded as a quality of matter, the reason is that 
the idea of number is thought to fie independent 
of the idea of space. We thus believe that we are 
adding something to the idea of ^wo or more 
objects by saying that they cannot occupy the 
same place : as if the idea of the number 2, even 
the abstract number, were not already, as we have 
shown, that of two different positions in space ! 
Hence to assert the impenetrability of matter is 
'"■■■simply to recognize the inter-connexion between 
the notions of number and space, it is to state a 
jjroperty of number rather than of matter.— Yet, 
it will be said, do we not count feelings, sensations, 
ideas, all of which permeate one another, and each 
of which, for its part, takes up the whole of the 
soul ? — Yes, undoubtedly ; but, just because they 
permeate one another, we cannot count them unless 
we represent them by homogeneous units which 
occupy separate positions in space and conse- 
quently no longer permeate one 'another. Im- 
penetrability thus makes* its appearance at the 
same time as number ; and when we attribute this 
quality to matter in order to ‘distinguish it from 
everything which is not matter, we simply state 
under another form the distinction established 
■above between extended objects, to which the 
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conception of number is immediately applicable, 
and states of consciousness, which have first of 
all to be represented S 5 nnbolicaliy in space. 

It is advisable to dwell on the last point. If, 
in order to count states of consciousness, we have 
Homogeneotw to represent them symbolically in space, 
mefflum Ja is it not likely that this symbolical repre- 

■■ wMeli COE* ' ' " ' f' '■ ■' • ' ■ ■ 

BoioM states sentation will alter the normal con- 

form discrete .... «■ . . ,, 

series. This diti©ns 01 inner perception ? Let us 

' tiiEO is ao* ' i-i ■ 1 ■ 1 • "I %' • 

mmm recall what we said a short time ago 

' fpaoOs Bind . " * . f ^ , 

pure duratioa about the intensity of certain psychic 

states. Representative sensation, looked 
at in itself, is pure quality ; but, seen through the 
medium of extensity, this quality becomes in a 
certain sense quantity, and is called intensity. In 
the same way, our projection of our psychic states 
into space in order to form a discrete multiplicity 
is likely to influence these states themselves and 
to give them in reflective consciousness a new 
form, which immediate perception did not at- 
tribute to them. Now, let us notice that when 
we speak of time, we generally think of a homo- 
geneous medium in which our conscious states are 
ranged alongside one another as in space, ‘so as 
• to form a discrete multiplicity. Would not time, 
r thus understood, be to the multiplicity of our 
psychic states what intensity is to certain of them, 
; , —a sign, a symbol, absolutely distinct from true 
duration ? Let us ask consciousness to isolate 
^ i itself from the external world, and, by a vigorous 

ll^M iQffort of abstraction, to become itself again. We 
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shall then put this question to it : does the multi- 
plicity of our conscious states bear the slightest 
resemblance to the multiplicity of the units of a 
number ? Has true' dxiration anything to do 
with space ? Certainly, 'our analysis of the idea 
of number could not but make jis doubt this 
analogy, to say no more. For if time, as the 
reflective consciousness represents it, is a medium 
in which our conscious states form a discrete series 
so as to admit of being counted, and if on the other 
hand our conception of number ends in spreading 
out in space everything which can be directly 
counted, it is to be presumed that time, under- 
-«^tood in the sense of a medium in which we make 
distinctions and count, is nothing but space. That 
which goes to confirm this opinion is that we are 
compelled to borrow from space the images by 
which we describe w;hat the reflective consciousness 
feels about time and even about succession ; it 
follows that pure duration must be something 
different. Such are the questions which we have 
been led to ask by the very analysis of the notion 
of discrete multiplicity. But we cannot throw any 
light upon them except by a direct study of the 
ideas of space and time in their mutual relations. 

We shall not lay too much stress on the question 
of the absolute reality of space : perhaps we might 
Does space as well ask whether space is or is not in 

eadst lade- -r -i , 

pen&entiy ot space. In sliort, our senses perceive 

Sts coEteats, as . , i , 

KaatMdP the qualities of bodies and space along 
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with them : the great diffich 
have been to discover whether < 
aspect of these physical qualities 
quality— or whether these qualities 
unextended, space comiiig in as 
but being self-sufficient and 
them. On the first hypothesis, 


uity seems to 
extensity is an 
—a quality of 
are essentially 
a later addition, 
existing without 
space would be 
.u ua aostraction, or, speaking more 
correctly, an^extract ; it would express the com- 
mon element possessed by certain sensations called 
representative. In the second case, space would 
be a reality as solid as the sensations themselves 
although of a different order. We owe the exact 
; formulation of this latter conception to Kant • 
the theory which he works out in the Transcen-" 
dental Aesthetic consists in endowing space 
with an existence independent of its content, in 
laying down as dejure separable what each' of 
us separates de facto, and in refusing to regard 
extensity as an abstraction like the others. In 
this respect the Kantian conception of space differs 
less than is usually imagined from the popular be- 
lief, Far from shaking our faith in the reality of 
^ space, Kant h^ shewn what it actually means ' 
and has even justified it. 

^ Moreover, the solution' given by Kant does not 
l^eem to have been seriously disputed since his 
|time: mdeed, it Has forced itself, sometimes 
jTOthout their knowledge, on the majority of 
approached the problem anew, 
j^h^er nativists or empiricists. Psychologists 

llltHlv!-. , , 
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agree in assigning a Kantian origin to the na- 
The empiri- tivistic explanation of Johann Muller ; 
8^68 Lotze’s hypothesis of local signs, 
Snsit^can- theory, and the more comprehen- 

&om®^sTOthe- explaiiatfon suggested by Wundt, 
Sa- roay seem at first sight quife independent 
J*™®. of the Transcendental Aesthetic. The 
authors of these theories seem indeed to 
have put aside the problem of the nature of space, in 
order to investigate simply by what process our 
sensations come to be situated in space and to be 
set, so to speak, alongside one another : but this 
very question shows that they regard sensations 
^ as inextensive and make a radical distinction, just 
as Kant did, between the matter of representation 
and its form. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the theories of Lotze and Bain, and from Wundt’s 
attempt to reconcile them, is that the sensations 
by means of which we come to form the notion of 
space are themselves unextended and simply 
qualitative ; extensity is supposed to result from 
their S 3 mthesis, as water from the combination of 
two gases. The empirical or genetic explanations 
have ‘thus taken up the problem pf space at the 
very point where Kant left it : Kant separated 
space from its contents : the empiricists ask how 
these contents, which are taken out of space by 
our thought, manage to get back again. It is true 
that they have apparently disregarded the activity 
of the mind, and that they are obviously inclined 
to regard the extensive form under which we repre- 
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sent things as produced by a kind of alliance of the 
sensations with one another : space, without being 
extracted from the sensations, is supposed to 
result from their co-existence. But how can we 
explain such an origination without the active 
intervention of the mind ? The extensive differs 
by hypothesis from the inextensive : and even if 
we assume that extension is nothing but a relation 
between inextensive terms, this relation must still 
be established by a mind capable of thus associ- 
ating several terms. It is no use quoting the 
example of chemical combinations, in which the 
whole seems to assume, of its own accord, a form 
and qualities which did not belong to any of the 
elementary atoms. This form and these qualities 
owe their origin just to the fact that we gather up 
the multiplicity of atoms in a single perception : 
get rid of the mind which carries out this synthesis 
and you will at once do away with the qualities, 
that is to say, the aspect under which the s5mthesis 
of elementary parts is presented to our conscious- 
ness. Thus inextensive sensations will remain 
what they are, viz., inextensive sensations, if 
‘ i nothing be added to them. For their co-existence 
to give rise to space, there must be an act of the 
i ; I , mind which takes them in all at the same time and 
sets them in juxtaposition: this unique act is 
lip: vhry like what Kant calls an a priori form of 
t* 'll i I sensibility. 

■ jjijl If we now seek to characterize this act, we see 
if' t; that it consists essentially in the intuition, or 
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rather the conception, of an empty homo- 
ras act con- geneous medium. For it is scarcely 
intuition of possible to give any other definition of 
hoinSeMOM space : space is what enables us to dis- 
i^rhapTpeoa- a number of identical and 
nSfSa^by ®™^l*3,neous sensations ^from one an- 
animais. other; it is thus a principle of differentia- 
tion other than that of qualitative differentiation, 
and consequently it is a reality witji no quality. 
Someone may say, with the believers in the theory of 
local signs, that simultaneous sensations are never 
identical, and that, in consequence of the diversity 
of the organic elements which they affect, there 
are no two points of a homogeneous surface which 
make the same impression ’on the sight or the 
touch. We are quite ready to grant it, for if these 
two points affected us in the same way, there would 
be no reason for placing one of them on the right 
rather than on the left. But, just because we after- 
wards interpret this difference of quality in the sense 
of a difference of situation, it follows that we must 
have a clear idea of a homogeneous medium, i.e. 
of a simultaneity of terms which, although identical 
in quality, are yet distinct from one another. The 
more you insist on the difference between the 
impressions made on our retina by two points 
of a homogeneous surface, the more do you 
thereby make room for the activity of the mind, 
which perceives under the form of extensive 
homogeneity what is given it as qualitative 
heterogeneity. No doubt, though the repre- 


1 


S6iimtiOE of a homogeneous space grows out of 

an effort of the mind, there must be within 
the qualities themselves wiiich differentiate two 
sensations some reason why they occupy this 
or that definite positibn in space. We must 
thus distiugqish between the perception of 
extensity and the conception of space : they 
are no doubt implied in one another, but, the 
higher we ris>e in the scale of intelligent beings, 
the more clearly do we meet with the independent 
idea of a homogeneous space. It is therefore 
doubtful whether animals perceive the external 
world quite as we do, and especially whether they 
represent extemalityjin the same way as ourselves. 
Naturalists have pointed out, as a remarkable 
fact, the surprising ease with which many verte- 
brates, and even some insects, manage to find their 
way through space. Animals have been seen to 
return almost in a straight line to their old home, 
pursuing a path which was hitherto unknown to 
them over a distance which may amount to several 
hundreds of miles. Attempts have been made to 
explain this feeling of direction by sight or smell, 
and, more recently, 4)y the perception of magnetic 
currents which would enable the a ni mal to take 
its be^ings like a living compass. This amounts 
to saying that space is not so homogeneous for the 
animal as for us, and that determinations of space, 
or directions, do not assume for it a purely geome- 
trical form. Each of these directions might appear 
to it with its own shade, its peculiar quality. We 
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shall understand how a perception of this kind is 
possible if we remember that we ourselves distin- 
guish our right from our left by a natural feeling, 
and that these two parts of our own extensity do 
then appear to us as if they bore a different quality ; 
in fact, this is the very reason why we cannot give 
a proper definition of right and left. In truth, 
qualitative differences exist everywhere in nature, 
and I do not see why two concrete directions should 
not be as marked in immediate perception as two 
colours. But the conception of an empty homo- 
geneous medium is something far more extraordi- 
nary, being a kind of reaction against that hetero- 
geneity which is the very ground of our experience. 
Therefore, instead of sa5dng that animals have a 
special sense of direction, we may as well say that 
men have a special faculty of perceiving or con- 
ceiving a space without quality. This faculty is 
not the faculty of abstraction : indeed, if we notice 
that abstraction assumes clean-cut distinctions 
and a kind of externality of the concepts or their 
symbols with regard to one another, we shall find 
that the faculty of abstraction already implies the 
intuition of a homogeneous medium. "V^at we 
must say is that we have to do with two 
different kinds of reality, the one heterogene- 
ous, that of sensible qualities, the other 'homo- 
geneous, namely space. This Tatter, clearly con- 
ceived by the human intellect, enables us to use 
clean-cut distinctions, to count, to abstract, and 
perhaps also to speak. 
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Now, if space is to be defined as the homogene- 
ous, it seems that inversely every homogeneous 
Wine, in lo Unbounded medium will be space. 

For, homogeneity here consisting in the 
MuSrete ^ absence of every quality, it is hard to 
to see how two forms of the homogeneous 
space. could be distinguished from one another. 
Nevertheless it is generally agreed to regard time 
as an unbounded medium, Cerent from space 
but homogeneous like the latter : the homogene- 
ous is thus supposed to take two forms, according 
as its contents co-exist or follow one another. It 
is true that, when we make time a homogeneous 
medium in which conscious states unfold them- 
selves, we take it tb be given all at once, which 
amounts to sa3nng that we abstract it from dura- 
tion, This simple consideration ought to warn us 
that we are thus unwittingly falling back upon 
space, and really giving up time. Moreover, we 
can understand that material objects, being ex- 
terior to one another and to ourselves, derive both 
exteriorities from the homogeneity of a medium 
which inserts intervals between them and sets off 
their outlines ; but. states of consciousness, even 
when successive, permeate one another, and in the 
simplest of them the whole soul can be reflected, 
i .We may therefore surmise that time, conceived 
f pnder the form of a homogeneous medium, is 
; some spurious concept, due to the trespassing of 
^ - the idea of space upon the field of pure conscious- 
f jpess. At any rate we cannot finally admit two 
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forms of the homogeneous, time and space, without 
first seeking whether one of them cannot he re- 
duced to the other. Now, externality is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of things which occupy space, 
while states of consciorfeness are not essentially 
external to one another, and become so only by 
being spread out in time, regarded as a homogene- 
ous medium. If, then, one of these two supposed 
forms of the homogeneous, namely time and space, 
is derived from the other, we can surmise a fyiori 
that the idea of space is the fundamental datum. 
But, misled by the apparent simplicity of the idea 
of time, the philosophers who have tried to reduce 
one of these ideas to the other have thought that 
they could make extensity out of duration. While 
showing how they have been misled, we shall see 
that time, conceived under the form of an un- 
bounded and homogeneous medium, is nothing but 
the ghost of space haunting the reflective conscious- 
ness. 

The English school tries, in .fact, to reduce 
relations of extensity to more or less complex 
oi relations of succession in time. When, 
with our eyes shut; we .run our hands 
along a surface, the rubbing of our 
cmioafvZ^' fiugers against Ae surface, and especially 
the varied play of^our joints, provide 
a series of sensations, which difler only 
by their qualities and which exhibit a certain order 
in time. Moreover, experience teaches us that 
this series can be reversed, that we can, by an 
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effort of a different kind (or, as we shall call it 
later, in an (ypposite direction), obtain the same 
sensations over again in an inverse order : relations 
of position in space might then be defined as 
reversible relations of succession in time. But 
such a definition involves a vicious circle, or at 
least a very superficial idea of time. There are, 
indeed, as we shall show a little later, two possible 
conceptions ©f time, the one free from all alloy, 
the other surreptitiously bringing in the idea of 
space. Pure duration is the form which the suc- 
cession of our conscious states assumes when our 
ego lets itself /iue, when it refrains from separat- 
ing its present state from its former states. For 
this purpose it need not be entirely absorbed in the 
passing sensation or idea; for then, on the con- 
trary, it would no longer endure. Nor need 
it forget its former states i it is enough that, 
in recalling these states, it does not set them 
alongside its actual state as one point along- 
side another, bpt forms both the past and the 
present states into an organic whole, as happens 
when we recall the notes of a tune, melting, 
so to speak, into -one another. Might it not 
be said that, even if these notes succeed one 
another, yet we perceive them in one another, and 
that their totality may be compared to a living 
being whose parts, although distinct, permeate 
cme another just because they are so closely con- 
i^ted ? The proof is that, if we interrupt the 
liiytlnn by dw^g longer than is right on one 
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note of the tune, it is not its exaggerated length, 
as length, which will warn us of our mistake, but 
the qualitative change thereby caused in the 
whole of the musical phrase. We can thus con- 
ceive of succession without distinction, and think 
of it as a mutual penetration, an interconnexion 
and organization of elements, each one of which 
represents the whole, and cannot be distinguished 
or isolated from it except by absttact thought, 
buch is the account of duration which would be 
given by a being who was ever the same and ever 
changing, and who had no idea of space. But 
familiar with the latter idea and indeed beset by 
It, we introduce it unwittingly into our feeling of 
pure succession ; we set our states of consciousnes.s 
side by side m such a way as to perceive them 
simultaneously, no longer in one another, but 
alongside one another; in a word, we project 
time into space, we express duration in terms of 
extensity, and succession thus takes the form of a 
continuous line or a chain, the parts of which touch 
without penetrating one another. Note that the 
menta; image thus shaped implies the perception 
no longer successive, but simiiftaneous, of a hefm's 
and ajUf, and that it would be a contradiction to 
suppos^e a succession which was only a succession, 
and which nevertheless was contained in one and 
e same instant. Now, when we speak of an 

biHtv nf “ duration, and of the reversi- 

succession we are dealing 
with pure succession, such as we have just defined 
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on this line a material point A, which moves. 
suooesBion point Were conscious of itself, it 

would feel itself change, since it moves : 
feoaS** would perceive a succession; but 
would this succession assume for it the 
aimemaons. form of a line ? No doubt it would, if 
it could rise, so to speak, above tKe line which it 
traverses, and perceive simultaneously several 
points of it in juxtaposition : but by doing so it 
would form the idea of space, and it is in space and 
not in pure duration that it would see displayed 
the changes which it undergoes. We here put 
our finger on the mistake of those who regard pure 
dixration as something similar to space, but of a 
simpler nature. They are fond of setting psychic 
states side by side, of forming a chain or a 
line of them, and do not imagine that they are 
introducing into this operation the idea of space 
properly so called, the idea of space in its totality, 
because space is a medium of three dimensions. 
But how can they fail to notice that, in order 
to perceive a line as a line, it is 'necessary to take 
up a position outside it, to take accoimt of the 
voicdwhich surrounds it, and consequently to think 
a space of three dimensions^' If our conscious 
point A does not yet possess the idea of space — 
and this is the hypothesis which we have agreed 
to adopt— the succession of ‘states through which 
it passes cannot assume for it the form of a line ; 
but its sensations will add themselves dynamically 
to one another and will organize themselves, like 

, .... 
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the successive notes of a tune by which we allow 
ourselves to be lulled, and soothed. In a word 
pure duration might well be nothing but a suc- 
cession of qualitative changes, which melt into 
and permeate one another, without precise out- 
lines, without any tendency to externalize them- 
selves in relation to one another, without any 
af&hation with number : it would be pure hetero- 
geneity. But for the present we shall not insist 
upon this point ; it is enough for us to have shown 
that, from the moment when you attribute the 
least homogeneity to duration, you surreptitiously 
introduce space. ^ 

It is true that we count successive moments 
of duration, and that, 'because of its relations with 
^flcow- number, time at first seems to us to be 
wholly anaB- ^ measurable magnitude, just like space. 
cBnMt be there is here an important dis- 

tinction to be made. I say, e.e that 
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be compelled to think of each oscillation to the 
exclusion of the recollection of the preceding one, 
for space has preserved no trace of it ; but by 
doing so I shall condemn m 5 ^elf to remain for 
ever in the present ; I shall give up the attempt 
to think a succession or a duration. Now if, 
finally, I retain the recollection of the preceding 
oscillation together with the image of the present 
oscillation, one of two things wUl happen. Either 
I shall set the two images side by side, and we then 
fall back on our first hypothesis, or I shall per- 
ceive one in the other, each permeating the other and 
organizing themselves like the notes of a tune, so 
as to form what we shall call a continuous or 
qualitative multiplicity with' no resemblance to 
number. I shall thus get the image of pure dura- 
tion ; but I shall have entirely got rid of the idea 
of a homogeneous medium or a measurable quan- 
tity. By carefully examining our consciousness 
we shall recognize that it proceeds in this way 
whenever it refrains from representing duration 
symbolically. When the regular oscillations of the 
pendulum make us sleepy, is it the last sound 
heard, "the last movement per'^eixed, which pro- 
duces this effect ? No, midoubtedly not, for why 
then should not the first have done the same ? 
Is it the recollection of the preceding sounds or 
movements, set in juxtaposition to the last one ? 
But this same recollection, if it is later on set in 
juxtaposition t(7^ single sound or movement, will 
remain without effect. Hence we must admit 
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that the sounds combined with one another and 
acted, not by their quantity as quantity, but by 
the quality which their quantity exhibited, i.e. 
by the rh3dhmic organization of the whole. Could 
the effect of a slight but continuous stimulation 
be understood in any other way ? If the sensa- 
tion remained always the same, it would continue 
to be indefinitely slight and indefinitely bearable. 
But the fachis that each increase of stimulation is 
taken up into the preceding stimulations, and that 
the whole produces on us the effect of a musical 
phrase which is constantly on the point of ending 
and constantly altered in its totality by the addi- 
tion of some new note. If we assert that it is 
always the same seilsation, the reason is that we 
are thinking, not Of the sensation itself, but of its 
objective cause situated in space. We then set 
it out in space in its turn, and in place of an 
organism which develops, in place of changes which 
permeate one another, we perceive one and the 
same sensation stretching itself out lengthwise, 
so to speak, and setting itself in juxtaposition to 
itself without limit. Pure duration, that which 
, ; I consciousness ^perceives, must thus be reckoned 
' ■ ' j among the so-called intensive magnitudes, if inten- 
H s f sities can be called magnitudes : strictly speaking, 

; I howe'v^er, it is not a quantity, and as soon as we 
V li ’try to measure it* we unwittingly replace it by 
}, ;Space. 

^ ; : But we find it extraordinaiily-difficult to think 

Jl'ijjof dmution in its original purity; this is due, 
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no doubt, to the fact that we do not endure 
fime. as dealt alone, extemal objects, it seems, endure 
Snomei'*® time, regarded from 

SL^does'to- point of view, has every appear- 
trmeMnra- ^ homogeneous medium, l^ot 

lote^hoiM*®' moments of ,this duration 

eeaeons. secmto be external to one another, like 
bodies in space, but the movement perceived by 
our senses is the, so to speak, palpable sign of a 
homogeneous and measurable duration. Nay 
more, time enters into the formulae of mechanics, 
into the calculations of the astronomer, and even 
of the ph5reicist, under the form of a quantity. 
We measure the velocity of a movement, impl5dng 
that time itself is a magnitude. Indeed, the 
analysis which we have just attempted requires 
to be completed, for if duration properly so-caUed 
cannot be measured, what is it that is measured 
by the oscillations of the pendulum ? Granted 
that inner duration, perceived by consciousne^, 
is nothing else but the melting of states of 
consciousness into one another, and the gradual 
growth of the ego, it will be said, notwithstanding, 
that the time which the astronomer introduces 
into his formulae, the .time which our clocks 
divide into equal portions, this time, at least, is 
something different : it mu§t be a measurable 
and therefore homogeneous magnitude. — It is 
nothing of the sort, however, and a close examina- 
tion win dispSTthis last illusion. 

When I follow with my eyes on the dial of a 
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dock the movement of the -hand which corre- 
But what we spends to the oscillations of the pen- 
|meT“*dulum, I do not measure duration, as 

: I merely Gount 
is very different. 

never 
and 


SgsimniS' seems to he thought 
S'* simultaneities, "which 
fflnstration. Qutside of me, in space, there is 
more than a single position of the hand 
the pendulum, for nothing is left of the 
past positions. Within myself a process of 
organization or interpenetration of conscious 
states is going on, which constitutes true duration. 
It is because I cnd/nfs in this way that I picture 
to myself what I caU the past oscillations of the 
pendulum at the same time as I perceive the 
present oscillation. Now, let us withdraw for a 
moment the ego which thinks these so-caUed suc- 
cessive oscillations: there will never be more 
than a single osciUation, and indeed only' a single 
position, of the pendulum, and hence no duration. 
Withdraw, on the other hand, the pendulum and 
its oscillations ; .there will no longer be anything 
but the heterogeneous duration of the ego, 
without moments external to one another, with- 
out relation tajiumber. Thus, within our ego 
there is succession without mutual exteimality J 
outside the ego, in pure space, mutual externality 
: Wthout succession; mutual externality, since 
me present oscillation is radically distinct from 
the previous oscillation, which no longer exists • 
but no succession, since successi<M" exists solely 
Jof a conscious spectator who keeps the past in 
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mind and sets the two oscillations or their sym- 
bols side by side in an auxiliary space. Now, 
between this succession without externality and 
this externality without succession, a kind of 
exchange takes place, very similar to what physi- 
cists call the phenomenon of endosmosis. As the 
successive phases of our conscious life, although 
interpenetrating, correspond individually to an 
oscillation of the pendulum which o«curs at the 
same time, and as, moreover, these oscillations 
are sharply distinguished from one another, we 
get into the habit of setting up the same distinc- 
tion between the successive moments of our con- 
scious life : the oscillations of the pendulum 
break it up, so to speak, intb parts external to 
one another ; hence the mistaken idea of a homo- 
geneous inner duration, similar to space, the 
moments of which are identical and follow, with- 
out penetrating, one another. But, on the other 
hand, the oscillations of the pendulum, which 
are distinct only because one h^ disappeared 
when the other appears on the scene, profit, as 
it were, from the influence which they have thus 
exercised over our conscious life, ^wing to the 
fact that our consciousness has organized them 
as a whole in memory, they are first preserved 
and afterwards disposed in a series : in a word, 
we create for them a fourth dimension of space, 
which we call homogeneous time, and which 
enables the movwsient of the pendulum, although 
taking place at one spot, to be continually set in 
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juxtaposition to itself. Now, if we try to deter- 
mine the exact part played by the real and the 
imaginary in this very complex process, this is 
what we find. There is a real space, without 
duration, in which phenomena appear and disap- 
pear simultapieously with our states of conscious- 
ness. There is a real duration, the heterogeneous 
moments of which permeate one another ; each 
moment, however, can be brought into relation with 
a state of the external world which is contempor- 
aneous with it, and can be separated from the 
other moments in consequence of this very pro- 
cess. The comparison of these two realities gives 
rise to a symbolical representation of duration, 
derived from space*. Duration thus assumes the 
illusory form of a homogeneous medium, and 
the connecting link between these two terms, space 
and duration, is simultaneity, which might be 
defined as the intersection of time and space. 

If we analyse in the same way the concept of 
| |iotio n. the li-^g symbol of this seemingly homo- 
Two geneous duration, we shall be led to 
to“^ete®niake a distinction of the same kind. 

We^^generally say that a movement 
I & Msme takes place ip space, and when we assert 
^“*^^;that motion is homogeneous and divis- 
l ^^o^ible, it fe of the space traversed that 
I ^onsnegs. 3X6 thinking^ as if it were inter- 
‘iGhangeable with the motion itself. Now, if we 
I reflect further, we shall see tihsft the successive 
I j petitions of the moving body really do occupy 
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space, but that the process by which it passes 
from one position to the other, a process which 
occupies duration and which has no reality ex- 
cept for a conscious spectator, eludes space. We 
have to do here not with an object but with a 
progress : motion, in so far as it is a passage from 
one point to another, is a mental s5mthesis, a 
psychic and therefore unextended process. Space 
contains only parts of space, and at whatever point 
of space we consider the moving body, we shall 
get only a position. If consciousness is aware 
of anything more than positions, the reason is 
that it keeps the successive positions in mind and 
S 5 mthesizes them. But how does it carry out a 
synthesis of this kind ? It chnnot be by a fresh 
setting out of these same positions in a homo- 
geneous medium, for a fresh synthesis would be 
necessary to connect the positions with one 
another, and so on indefinitely. We are thus com- 
pelled to admit that we have here to do with a 
synthesis which is, so to speak,, qualitative, a 
gradual organization of our successive sensations, 
a imity resembling that of a phrase in a melody. 
This is* just the idea of motion which we form 
when we think of it by itself, when, so to speak, 
from motion we extract mobility. Think of 
what you experience on suddenly perceiving a 
shooting star : in this extremely rapid motion 
there is a natural and instinctive separation be- 
tween the spaae^traversed, which appears to you 
under the form of a line of fire, and the absolutely 
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indivisible sensation of motion or mobility. A 
rapid gesture, made with one’s eyes shut, will 
assume for consciousness the form of a purely 
qualitative sensation as long as there is no thought 
of the space traversed In a word, there are 
two elements to be distinguished in motion, the 
space traversed and the act by which we traverse 
it, the successive positions and the S5?nthesis of 
these positions. The first of these elements is a 
homogeneous quantity ; the second has no reality 
except in a consciousness : it is a quality or an 
intensity, whichever you prefer. But here again 
we meet with a case of endosmosis, an inter- 
mingling of the purely intensive sensation of 
mobility with the extensive representation of the 
space traversed. On the one hand we attribute 
to the motion the divisibility of the space which 
it traverses, forgetting that it is quite possible 
to divide an object, but not an act : and on the 
other hand we accustom ourselves to projecting this 
act itself into space, to applying it to the whole 
of the line which the moving body traverses, in a 
word, to solidifying it : as if this localizing of a 
progress in space did not amount to asserting that, 
even outside consciousness, the past co-exists 
along with the present ! 

It fe to this confusion between motion and the 
space traversed that the paradoxes of the Eleatics 
are due ; for the interval which separates two 
points is infinitely (hvisible, and^if motion con- 
i^ted of parts like those of the interval itself. 
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the interval would nei^er be crossed. But the 
The oommoa *^*11 that cach of Acliilles" steps is 
tw^'^motlon ^ simple indivisible act, and that, after 
toweraedlm ^ given number of these acts, Achilles 
j^afloxee *ot have passed the tortoise. The mis- 
the BieaHos. take of the Eleatics arises from their 
identification of this series of acts, each of which is 
of a definite kind and indivisible, with the homo- 
geneous space which underlies them. As this 
space can be divided and put together again accord- 
ing to any law whatever, they think they are 
justified in reconstructing Achilles’ whole move- 
ment, not with Achilles’ kind of step, but with the 
tortoise’s kind ; in place of Achilles pursuing the 
tortoise they really put twcf tortoises, regulated 
by each other, two tortoises which agree to make 
the same kind of steps or simultaneous acts, so as 
never to catch one another. Why does Achilles 
outstrip the tortoise ? Because each of Achilles’ 
steps and each of the tortoise’s steps are indivisible 
acts in so far as they are movements, and are 
different magnitudes in so far as they are space : 
so that addition will soon give a greater length 
for the*space traversed by Achilles than is obtained 
by adding together the space traversed by the 
tortoise and the handicap with which it started. 
This is what Zeno leaves out of account when he 
reconstructs the movement of Achilles according 
to the same law as the movement of the tortoise, 
forgetting that* space alone can be divided and 
put together again in any way we like, and thus 
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confusing space with motion. Hence we do not 
think it necessary to admit, even after the acute 
and profound analysis of a contemporary thinker, i 
that the meeting of the two moving bodi^ 
implies a discrepancy between real and imaginary 
motion, between tti "itsctf and indefinitely 
divisible space, between concrete time and abstract 
time. Why resort to a metaph3^ical hypothesis, 
however ingenious, about the nature of space! 
time, and motion, when immediate intuition shows 
us motion within duration, and duration outside 
space ? There is no need to assume a limit to 
the divisibility of concrete space ; we can admit 
that it is infinitely divisible, provided that we 
make a distinctiorf between the simultaneous 
positions of the two moving bodies, which are in 
fact in space, and their movements, which cannot 
occupy space, being duration rather than extent, 
quality and not quantity. To measure the velo- 
city of a movement, as we shall see, is simply to 
a^ertain a simultaneity ; to introduce this velo- 
city into calculations is simply to use a convenient 
means of anticipating a simultaneity. Thus mathe- 
matics^ confin^ itself to its own province as long 
as it is occupied with determining the simul- 
tmeous positions of AchiUes and the tortoise at a 
given hioment, or when it admits a priori that 

the two moving bodies meet at a point X a 

meeting which is itself a simultaneity. But it goes 

; 4 J i : * Evellin, Infini et quantUS, Paris, i88l. 
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beyond its province when it claims to reconstruct 
what takes place in the' interval between two 
simultaneities ; or rather it is inevitably led, 
even then, to consider simultaneities once more, 
fresh simultaneities, the indefinitely increasing 
number of which ought to be a v^aming that we 
cannot make movement out of immobilities, nor 
time out of space. In short, just as nothing will 
be found homogeneous in duration except a sym- 
bolical medium with no duration at all, namely 
space, in which simultaneities are set out in line, 
in the same way no homogeneous element will be 
found in motion except that which least belongs 
to it, the traversed space, which is motionless. 

Now, just for this reason* science cannot deal 
with time and motion except on condition of first 
Science has to eliminating the essential and qualita- 
atff&om"*" tive element— of time, duration, and of 
6mto‘&om*°"niotion, mobility. We may easily con- 
■'^ce ourselves of this by examining the 
with them, played in astronomy and mechanics 

by considerations of time, motion, and velocity. 

Treatises on mechanics are careful to announce 
that they do not intend to define duration itself 
but only the equality oj^ two durations. “ Two 
intervals of time are equal when two identical 
bodies, in identical conditions at the beginning 
of each of these intervals and subject to the same 
actions and injduences of every kin4 have traversed 
the same space at the end of these intervals." In 
other words, we are to note the exact moment at 



which the motion begins, i.e. the coincidence of an 
external change with one of our psychic states ; 
we are to note the moment at which the motion 
ends, that is to say, another simultaneity ; finally 
we are to measure the space traversed, the only 
thing, in fact, which is really measurable. Hence 
there is no question here of duration, but only of 
space and simultaneities. To announce that some- 
thing will talfe place at the end of a time t is to 
declare that consciousness will note between now 
and then a number t of simultaneities of a certain 
kind. And we must not be led astray by the 
words “ between now and then,” for the interval 
of duration exists only for us and on account of 
the interpenetration" of our conscious states. 
Outside ourselves we should find only space, and 
consequently nothing but simultaneities, of which 
we could not even say that they are objectively 
successive, since succession can only be thought 
through corn-paring the present with the past. — That 
the interval of duration itself cannot be taken into 
account by science is proved by the fact that, if 
aU the motions of the universe took place twice or 
thrice as quickly, there would be nothing t6 alter 
either in our formulae or in the figures which are 
, to be found in them. Consciousness would have 
’ an indefinable and as it were qualitative impression 
of the change, but the change would not make 
: itself felt outside consciousness, since the same 
number of simultaneities would go cm taking place 
in space. We shall see, later on, that when the 
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astronomer predicts, e.g., an eclipse, he does some- 
thing of this kind : he shortens infinitely the inter- 
vals of duration, as these do not count for science, 
and thus perceives in a very short time — ^a few 
seconds at the most — a succession of simultaneities 
which may take up several centuries for the con- 
crete consciousness, compelled to live through the 
intervals instead of merely counting their extrem- 
ities. 

A direct analysis of the notion of velocity will 
bring us to the same conclusion. Mechanics gets 

aiiiisisseeniii uotion through a series of ideas, the 
connexion of which it is easy enough to 
trace. It first builds up the idea of 
uniform motion by picturing, on the one hand, 
the path AB of a certain moving body, and, on 
the other, a physical phenomenon which is re- 
peated indefinitely under the same conditions, e.g., 
a';stone;always falling from the same height on to 
the same spot. If we mark on the path AB the 
points M,N, P . . . reached by the moving 
body at each of the moments when the .stone' 
touches the ground, and if the intervals AM, MN 
and NP are found to be equal to one another, the 
motion will be said to be. uniform : and any one 
of these intervals will be called the velocity of the 
moving body, provided that if is agreed to adopt 
as unit of duration the physical phenomenon which 
has been chosen as the term of comparison. Thus, 
the velocity <3f h uniform motion is defined by 
mechanics without appealing to any other notions 
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than those of space and simultaneity. Now let us 
turn to the case of a variable motion, that is, to the 
case when the elements AM, MN, NP . ’ . are 
found to be unequal. In order to define the 
velocity of the moving body A at the point M, we 
shall only have to imagine an unlimited number of 
moving bodies Aj, Aj, A* ... all moving uni- 
formly with velocities v^, v^, . . . which are 

arranged, e.g.= in an ascending scale and which 
correspond to all possible magnitudes. Let us 
then consider on the path of the moving body A 
two points M' and M", situated on either side of 
the point M but very near it. At the same time 
as this moving body reaches the points M', M, M", 
the other moving bodies reach points * 

M j Mj M a ... on their respective paths ; and 
there must be two moving bodies A* and A^ such 
that we have on the one hand M' M= M'* and 
on the other hand We shall then 
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and v„ a certain velocity v„, such that the differ- 
ence between this velocity and % ... on the 

one hand, and Vp, v„ ... on the other, can be- 
come smaller than any given quantity. It is this 
common limit v„ which jve shall call the velocity 
of the moving body A at the point M. — ^Now, in 
this analysis of variable motion, ’as in that of 
uniform motion, it is a question only of spaces once 
traversed and of simultaneous positions once 
reached. We were thus justified in saying that, 
while all that mechanics retains of time is simul- 
taneity, aU that it retains of motion itself — 
restricted, as it is, to a measurement of motion — 
is immobility. 

This result might have been foreseen by noticing 
that mechanics necessarily deals with equations, 
Meohaaios ^nd that an algebraic equation always 
earatira*! expresses something already done. Now, 
it is of the very essence of duration and 
PTOoessZ^ motion, as they appear to our conscious- 
n^®ss, to be something that is unceasingly 
being done; thus algebra can represent 
the results gained at a certain moment of duration 
and the positions occupied by a certain moving 
body in space, but not duration and motion them- 
selves. Mathematics niay, indeed, increase the 
number of simultaneities and positions which it 
takes into consideration by Inaking the intervals 
very small : it may even, by using the differential 
instead of th^ difference, show that it is possible 
to increase without limit the number of these 
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intervals of duration. Nevertheless, 
small the mterval is supposed to be 
extremity of the mterval at which ni£ 
always places itself. As for the inter 
as for the duration and the motion, they 
sanly left out of the equation. The reas 
duration and motion are mental synth 
not objects ; that, although the mov 
occupies, onq after the other, points c 
motion Itself has nothing to do with a 1 
feally that, although the positions occ 
the moving body vary with the different 
of duration, though it even creates dist 
ments by the mere fact of occupying 
positions, duration prooerlv sn 
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to one another. If it retains them, it is because 
these distinct states of the external world give rise 
to states of consciousness which permeate one 
another, imperceptibly organize themselves into 
a whole, and bind the past to the present by 
this very process of connexion. If it externalizes 
them in relation to one another, the reason is that, 
thinking of their radical distinctness (the one 
having ceased to be when the other appears on the 
scene) , it perceives them under the form of a discrete 
multiplicity, which amounts to settingthem out in 
line, in the space in which each of them existed 
separately. The space employed for this purpose 
is just that which is called homogeneous time. 

But another conclusion results from this analysis, 
namely, that the multiplicity of conscious states, 
regarded in its original purity, is not at 

Two Muds ol f . ° % . . , . , 

mnitipuoity! aU hke the discrete multiplicity which 

two senses ol , . •• -r ^ 

the word “dis- goes to form a number. In such a case 

tingnisli,” the , , . - . 

one auauta- there IS, as we said, a qualitative mul- 

tive and the .... 

other ananti- tiphcity. In shoit, we must admit two 
kinds of multiplicity, two possible senses 
of the word “ distinguish,” two conceptions, the 
one qualitative and the other quantitative, of the 
difference between same and other. Sometimes 
this multiplicity, this distinctness, this hetero- 
geneity contains number only potentially, as 
Aristotle would have said. Consciousness, then, 
makes a qualitative discrimination without any 
further thought of counting the qualities or 
even of distinguishing them as several. In such 
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a case we have multiplicity without quantity. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it is a question of a 
multiplicity of terms which are counted or which 
are conceived as capable of being counted ; but 
we think then of the possibility of externalizing 
them in relation to one another, we set them out 
in space. Unfortunately, we are so accustomed to 
illustrate one of these two meanings of the same 
word by the other, and even to perceive the one 
in the other, that we find it extraordinarily difficult 
to distinguish between them or at least to express 
this distinction in words. Thus I said that several 
conscious states are organized into a whole, per- 
meate one another, gradually gain a richer con- 
tent, and might thus give any one ignorant of 
space the feeling of pure duration ; but the very 
use of the word “ several ” shows that I had already 
isolated these states, externalized them in relation 
to (me another, and, in a word, set them side by 
I side; thus, by the very language which I was 
i compelled to use, I betrayed the deeply ingrained 
habit of setting out time in space. From this 
spatial setting out, already accomplished, we are 
compelled to borrow the terms which we use to 
describe the itate of a mind which has not yet 
' accomplished it : these terms are thus misleading 
fj|h:om the very beginning, and the idea of a mul- 
J . tiplicity without telation to number or space, 
1 1'; ^though clear for pure reflective thought, cannot 
1 f Ije translated into the languagecof, common sense. 
{ | j And yet we cannot even form the idea of discrete 
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multiplicity without considering at the same time 
a qualitative multiplicity. When we explicitly 
count units by stringing them along a spatial 
line, is it not the case that, alongside this addition 
of identical terms standing out from a homogene- 
ous background, an organization of these units 
is going on in the depths of the soul, a wholly 
dynamic process, not unlike the purely qualitative 
way in which an anvil, if it could •feel, would 
realize a series of blows from a hammer ? In 
this sense we might almost say that the numbers 
in daily use have each their emotional equivalent. 
Tradesmen are well aware of it, and instead of 
indicating the price of an object by a round number 
of shillings, they will marl? the next smaller 
number, leaving themselves to insert afterwards 
a sufficient number of pence and farthings. In a 
word, the process by which we cormt units and 
make them into a discrete multiplicity has two 
sides ; on the one hand we assume that they 
are identical, which is conceivably only on con- 
dition that these units are ranged alongside each 
other in a homogeneous medium; but on the 
other hand the third unit, foi example, when 
added to the other two, ^alters the nature, the 
appearance and, as it were, the rhythm of the 
whole ; without this interpenetration and this, 
so to speak, qualitative progress, no addition 
would be possible. Hence it is through the 
quality of quantity that we form the idea of 
quantity without quality. 
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It is therefore obvious that, if it did not betake 
itself to a symbolical substitute, our consciousness 
onriraooesriTO would never regard time as a homogene- 
medium, in which the terms of a 
succession remain outside one another, 
we naturally reach this symbolical 

“®- in a series of identical terms, each term 

assumes a double aspect for our consciousness : 
one aspect which is the same for all of them, 
since we are thinking then of the sameness of the 
external object, and another aspect which is 
characteristic of each of them, because the super- 
vening of each term brings about a new organiz- 
ation of the wholfe. Hence the possibility of 
setting out in space, under the form of numerical 
multiplicity, what we have called a qualitative 
multiplicity, and of regarding the one as the 
equivalent of the other. Now, this twofold pr(> 
cess is nowhere accomplished so easily as in the 
perception of .the external phenomenon which 
takes for us the form of motion. Here we cer- 
tainly have a series of identical terms, since it is 
always the same moving body ; but, on the other 
hand, the synthesis carried out by our consciousness 
between the actual position and what our memory 
; halls the former positions, causes these images to 
permeate, complete, and, so to speak, continue 
j one another. Hence, it is principally by the help 
j Of motion that duration assun:res''the form of a 
; homogeneous medium, and that time is projected 
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into space. But, eyen if we leave out motion, 
any repetition of a well-marked external pheno- 
menon would suggest to consciousness the same 
mode of representation. Thus, when we hear 
a series of blows of a hammer, the sounds form 
an indivisible melody in so far as they are pure 
sensations, and, here again, give rise to a dynamic 
progress ; but, knowing that the same objective 
cause is at work, we cut up this piKDgress into 
phases which we then regard as identical ; and 
this multiplicity of elements no longer being con- 
ceivable except by being set out in space, since 
they have now become identical, we are necessarily 
led to the idea of a homogeneous time, the sym- 
bolical image of real duratiod. In a word, our ■ 
ego comes in contact with the external world at ; ‘ 
its surface ; our successive sensations, although 
dissolving into one another, retain something of the 
mutual externality which belongs to their objective 
causes ; and thus our superficial psychic life > 
comes to be pictured without any great effort as \ 
set out in a homogeneous medium. But the * 
symbolical character of such a picture becomes 
more striking as we advance further into the 
depths of consciousness ; the,deep-seafed self which 
ponders and decides, which heats and blazes up, 
is a self whose states and changes permeate one 
another and undergo a deep alteration as soon as we 
separate them from one another in order to set 
them out in space.* But as this deeper self forms 
one and the same person with the superficial ego. 



the two seem to endure in the same way. And as 
the repeated picture of one identical objective 
phenomenon, ever recurring, cuts up our super- 
ficial psychic life into parts external to one another, 
the moments which are thus determined deter- 
mine in their turn distinct segments in the dynamic 
and undivided progress of our more personal con- 
scious states, ^us the mutual externality which 
material objects gain from their juxtaposition in 
homogeneous space reverberates and spreads into 
the depths of consciousness : little by little our 
sensations are distinguished from one another like 
the external causes which gave rise to them, and 
our feelings or ideas come to be separated like the 
sensations with which they are contemporaneous. 

That our ordinary conception of duration 
depends on a gradual incursion of space into the 


EHminate the domain of pure consciousness is proved by 
pwohio states, the fact that, in order to deprive the ego 

and W0 no r'lrt e ^ 

longer per- 01 the facultv of peiceiving a homogene- 
geneons time ous time, it is enough to take away from 
durSiom bniit thisouter circle of psychic states which 
gMUty. *** “ it uses as a balance-wheel. These con- 


ditions are realized when we dream ; for %leep, by 
relaxing the play of the organic functions, alters 
the communicating surface between the ego and 
external objects.^ Here we no longer measure 
duration, but we feel it ; from quantity it returns 
to the state of quality ; we no longer estimate 
past time mathematically : “the mathematical 
; ^timate gives place to a confused instinct. 
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capable, like all instincts, of committing gross 
errors, but also of acting at times with extraordin- 
ary skill. Even in the waking state, daily experi- 
ence ought to teach us to distinguish between 
duration as quality, that which consciousness 
reaches immediately and which is probably what 
animals perceive, and time so to speak materialized, 
time that has become quantity by being set out in 
space. Whilst I am writing these lines, the hour 
strikes on a neighbouring clock, but my inatten- 
tive ear does not perceive it until several strokes 
have made themselves heard. Hence I have not 
counted them ; and yet I only have to turn my 
attention backwards to count up the four strokes 
which have already soimded* and add them to 
those which I hear. If, then, I question myself 
carefully on what has just taken place, I perceive 
that the first four sounds had struck my ear and 
even affected my consciousness, but that the sen- 
sations produced by each one of them, instead of 
being set side by side, had melted iqto one another 
in such a way as to give the whole a peculiar quality, 
to make a kind of musical phrase out of it. In 
order, then, to estimate retrospectively the number 
of strokes sounded, I tried to/econstruct this phrase 
in thought : my imagination made one stroke, then 
two, then three, and as long as it did not reach the 
exact number four, my feeling* when consulted, 
answered that the total effect was qualitatively 
different. It had* thus ascertained in its own 
way the succession of four strokes, but quite other- 
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wise than by a process of addition, and without 
bringing in the image of a juxtaposition of dis- 
tinct terms. In a word, the number of strokes 
was perceived as a quality and not as a quantity : 
it is thus that duration^is presented to immediate 
consciousness, and it retains this form so long as it 
does not give place to a S5/mbolical representation 
derived from extensity. 

We should therefore distinguish two forms of 
multiplicity, two very different ways of regarding 
There are duration, two aspects of conscious life. 

J”! Below homogeneous duration, which is 
extensive symbol of true duration, 
eonscions We. g, close psychological analysis distin- 
guishes a duration whose heterogeneous moments 
permeate one another ; below the numerical 
multiplicity of conscious states, a qualitative 
multiplicity ; below the self with well-defined 
states, a self in which succeeding each other means 
meUing into one another and forming an organic 
whole. But we are generally content with the 
first, i.e. with the shadow of the self projected 
into homogeneous space. Consciousness, goaded 
by an insatiable desire to separate, substitutes the 
S 5 rmbol for the reality, or perceives the reality 
only through the s^bol. As the self thus’ 
refracted, and thereby broken to pieces, is much 
better adapted to' the requirements of social life 
in general and language in particular, consciousness 
prefers it, and gradually loses^sight of the funda- 
mental self. 
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In order to recover this fundamental self, as 
the unsophisticated consciousness would perceive 
The two as- 3. vigorous effort of analysis is neces- 
oSioM which win isolate the fluid inner 

states. states from their image, first refracted, 
then solidified in homogeneous space. In other 
words, our perceptions, sensations, Emotions and 
ideas occur under two aspects : the one clear and 
precise, hut impersonal ; the other cojifused, ever 
changing, and inexpressible, because language 
cannot get hold of it without arresting its mobility 
or fit it into its common-place forms without 
making it into public property. If we have been 
led to distinguish two forms of multiplicit}^ two 
forms of duration, we must expect each conscious 
state, taken by itself, to assume a different aspect 
according as we consider it within a discrete 
multiplicity or a confused multiplicity, in the 
time as quality, in which it is produced, or in the 
time as quantity, into which it is projected. 

When e.g. I take my first walk in a town in 
which I am going to live, my environment pro- 
one oi which duces on me two impressions at the 
soM^g^same time, one of which is destined to 
temai objects last while the other will constantly 
nss^otir con- change. Every day I perceive the 
ingteehngs. Same houses, and as I know that they 
are the same objects, I always call them by 
the same name and I also fancy that they always 
look the same ^ to. me. But if I recur, at the 
end of a sufficiently long period, to the impression 
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which I experienced during the first few years, 
I arn surprised at the remarkable, inexplicable,* 
and indeed inexpressible change which has taken 
place. It seems that these objects, continually 
perceived by me and constantly impressing them- 
selves on my mind, have ended by borrowing 
from me something of my own conscious existence ; 
like myself they have lived, and like myself they 
have grown old. This is not a mere illusion ; 
for if to-day’s impression were absolutely identical 
with that of yesterday, what difference would 
there be between perceiving and recognizing, 
between learning and remembering ? Yet this 
difference escapes the attention of most of us ; we 
shall hardly perceive it, unless we are warned of 
it and then carefully look into ourselves. The 
reason is that our outer and, so to speak, social 
life is more practically important to us than our 
inner and individual existence. We instinctivelv 
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state, are still more fleeting. Such and such a 
How laa- fl^'Vour, such and such a scent, pleased 
guaKo gives a me when I was a child though I dislike 

llxett form to , « a i -rr 

them to«day* Yet I still give the same 

name to the sensation experienced, and 
I speak as if only my taste had changed, whilst the 
scent and the flavour have remained the same. 
Thus I again solidify the sensation ; and when 
its changeableness becomes so obviou9*that I cannot 
help recognizing it, I abstract this changeableness 
to give it a name of its own and solidify it in the 
shape of a iaste. But in reality there are neither 
identical sensations nor multiple tastes : for 
sensations and tastes seem to me to be objects as 
soon as I isolate and name them, and in the 
human soul there are only processes. What I 
ought to say is that every sensation is altered by 
repetition, and that if it does not seem to me to 
change from day to day, it is because I perceive 
it through the object which is its cause, through 
the word which translates it. T^s influence of 
language on sensation is deeper than is usually 
thought. Not only does language make us believe 
in the unchangeableness of our sensations, but it 
sometimes deceive us, as to the nature of the 
sensation felt. Thus, when I partake of a dish 
that is supposed to be exquisite, the name" which 
it bears, suggestive of the approval given to it, 
comes between my sensation and my consciousness; 

I may believe that the flavour pleases me when a 
slight effort of attention would prove the contrary. 
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In short, ■ttie word with well-defined outlines, 
the rough and ready word, which stores up the 
stable, comnipn, and consequently impersonal 
element in the impressions of mankind, over- 
whelms or at least covers over the delicate and 
fugitive impr^sions of our individual conscious- 
ness. To maintain the struggle on equal terms, 
the latter ought to express themselves in precise 
words ; but- these words, as soon as they were 
formed, would turn against the sensation which 
gave birth to them, and, invented to show that 
the sensation is unstable, they would impose on 
it their own stability. 

This overwhelming of the immediate conscious- 
ness is nowhere so bribing as in the case of our 
How aniUjsis feelings. A violent love or a deep 
tion distort nielancholy takes possession of our 
tte leeUngs. ^ thousand different 

elements which dissolve into and permeate one 
another without any precise outlines, without 
the least tendency to externalize themselves in 
relation to one another ; hence their originality. 
We distort them as soon as we distinguish a 
numerical m^tiplicity in their confused’ ma s s : 
what will iT be, then», when we set them out, 

. n • one another, in this homogeneon^ 
medium which -may be called either time or space/ 
whichever you prefer? A moment ago each 
of them was borrowing an indefinable colour from 
its swroundings : now we have it#^ colourless, and 
'i^'eady to accept a name. The feeling itself is a 
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Wng Which Uyes and develops andis therefore con- 
stantly changing ; otherwise how could it gradually 

^ resolution ? Our resolution 
would be immediately taken. But it lives because 
the duration in which it develops is a duration 
whose moments permeate one another. Bv 
separating these moments from each other, by 
sprea ng out time in space, we have caused this 
feeling to lose its life and its colouiT Hence we 
now standing before our own shadow:' we 
bdieve that we have analysed our feeling, while 
we have reaUy replaced it by a juxtaposition 
of lifeless states which can be translated into words 
and each of which constitutes the common element.' 
he impersonal residue, of the impressions felt in a 
given case by the whole of society. And this is 
why we reason about these states and apply our 
simple logic to them : having set them up as 
g nera by the mere fact of having isolated them * 
rom one another, we have prepared them for 
use m some future deduction. Now. if some bold 
noveist, tearing aside the cleverly woven curtain 
of our^ conventional ego, shows us under this 

^ fundamental absurdity, 
mder this juxtapositioa of simple states In 
infinite permeation of a thousand different im- 

StenrthTv already.ceased to exist the 

instant they are named, we commend him for 

having known us better than we knew ourselves 

Sl't however, and the very fact 

that he spreads out our feehng in a homogeneous 



that he in his turn is only offering us its shadow : 
but he has arranged this shadow in such a way as 
to make us suspect the extraordinary and illogical 
nature of the object which projects it; he has 
made us reflep-l by giving outward expression to 
something of that contradiction, that interpene- 
tration, which is the very essence of the elements 
expressed, iincouraged by him, we have put 
aside for an instant the veil which we interposed 
between our consciousness and ourselves. He 
has brought us back into our own presence. 

We should experience the same sort of surprise 
if we strove to seize our ideas themselves in their 
On the *ni- natural stale, as our consciousness would 
scions states psrceive them if it were no longer beset 
oiMsodatio™ space. This breaking up of the 
tiwS»i|«n^ elements of an idea, which 

Iona a part oi issues in abstraction, is too convenient 
onweiveB. without it in ordinary life 

and even in philosophical discussion. But when 
we fancy that the parts thus artificiaUy separ- 
ated are the genuine threads with which the 
concrete ide^was woven, when, substituting for 
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which we take sides on certain questions shows how 
our intellect has its instincts — and what can an 
instinct of this kind be if not an impetus common 
to all our ideas, i.e. their very interpenetration ? 
The beliefs to which we paost strongly adhere are 
those of which we should find it in^t difficult to 
give an accoimt, and the reasons oy which we 
justify them are seldom those which have led us to 
adopt them. In a certain sense we have adopted 
them without any reason, for what makes them 
valuable'in our eyes is that they match the colour 
of all our other ideas, and that from the very 
first we have seen in them something of ourselves. 
Hence they do not take in our minds that common 
looking form which they will assume as soon as we 
try to give expression to them in words; and, 
although they bear the same name in other minds, 
they are by no means the same thing. The fact 
is that each of them has the same kind of life as a « 
cell in an organism : ever57thing which affects the 
general state of the self affects it also. But while 
the cell occupies a definite point in the organism, 
an idea which is truly ours fiUs the whole of our 
self. Not all our ideas, however, are thus incor- 
porated in the fluid mass, of our conscious states. 
Many float on the surface, like dead leaves on the 
water of a pond: the mind, when it" thinks 
them over and over again, finds them ever the 
same, as if they were external to it. Among 
these are the idesJs which we receive ready made, 
and which remain in us without ever being 
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properly assimilated, or again the ideas which we 
have omitted to perish and which have withered 
in neglect. If, in proportion as we get away 
from the deeper strata of the self, our conscious 
states tend more and more to assume the form of a 
numerical mi^tiplicity, and to spread out in a 
homogeneous space, it is just because these con- 
scious states tend to become more and more 
lifeless, more" and more impersonal. Hence we 
need not be surprised if only those ideas which least 
belong to us can be adequately expressed in 
words : only to these, as we shall see, does the 
assGciatioiiist theory apply. External to one 
another they keep up relations among themselves 
m which the inmost hature of each of them counts 
for nothing, relations which can therefore be classi- 
fied. It may thus be said that they are associated 
y contiguity or for some logical reason. But if 
^ egging below the surface of contact between the 
external objects, we penetrate into the 
ep hs of the organized and living intelligence, we 
JaU witness the joining together or rather the 
blendmg of many ideas which, when once dis- 
sociated, seem to exclude one another as logically 
contradictory terms. The strangest dreams, in . 
which two images overlie one another and show 
us at the sam^ tme two different persons, who 
yet make only one, will hardly give us an idea of the 
interweaving of concepts which goes on when 
we are awake. The imaginatiofi of the dreamer, 
off from the external world, imitates with 
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mere images, and parodies in its own way, the 
process which constantly goes on with regard 
to ideas in the deeper regions of the intellectual life. 


Thus may be verified, thus, too, will be illus- 
trated by a further study of deep-seated psychic 
phenomena the principle from which 
ova conscious we Started : conscious life displays two 

states we pro- , , , ^ 

mote social asDccts according as wei^ perceive it 

life* bat raise i ^ ^ e • i t 

problems sol- directly or by refraction through space, 
reeonrse Considered in themselves, the deep- 
ana uving Seated conscious states have no relation 
to quantity, they are pure quality ; they 
intermingle in such a way that we cannot tell 
whether they are one or sevefal, nor even examine 
them from this point of view without at once 
altering their nature. The duration which they 
thus create is a duration whose moments do not 
constitute a numerical multiplicity : to character- 
ize these moments by saying that they encroach 
on one another would still be to^ distinguish them. 
If each of us lived a purely individual life, if there 
were neither society nor language, would our 
consciohsness grasp the series of inner states in 
this unbroken form ? Undoubtedly" it would not 
quite succeed, because we should still retain the 
idea of a homogeneous space in which objects are 
sharply distinguished from one another, and 
because it is too convenient to set out in such a 
medium the somSwhat cloudy states which first 
attract the attention of consciousness, in order to 
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resolve them into simpler terms. But mark that 
the intuition of a homogeneous space is already 
a step towards social life. Probably animals do 
not picture to themselves, beside their sensations, 
as we do, an external world quite distinct from 
themselves, which is the common property of all 
conscious beings. Our tendency to form a clear 
picture of this externality of things and the homo- 
geneity of their medium is the same as the im- 
pulse which leads us to live in common and to 
speak. But, in proportion as the conditions of 
social life are more completely realized, the cur- 
rent which carries our conscious states from 
within outwards is strengthened ; little by little 
these states are made into objects or things ; they 
break off not only from one another, but from 
ourselves. Hencefortli* we no longer perceive 
them except in the homogeneous medium in which 
we have set their image, and through the word 
which lends them its commonplace colour. Thus 
a second self i^ formed which obscures the first, 
a self whose existence is made up of distinct 
moments, whose states are separated from one 
another and easily expressed in words. J do not 
mean, here, 'to split up the personality, nor to 
bring back in another form the numerical muIB- 
plicity which i shut out at the beginning. It is 
the same self whicli perceives distinct states at 
first, and which, by afterwards concentrating its 
attention, will see these states rmelt into one an- 
other like the crystals of a snow-flake when touched 
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for some time with the finger. And, in truth, for 
the sake of language, the self has everything to 
gain by not bringing back confusion where order 
reigns, and in not upsetting this ingenious arrange- 
ment of almost impersonal states by which it has 
ceased to form " a kingdom within a kingdom.” 
An inner life with well distinguished moments 
and with clearly characterized states will answer 
better the requirements of social life. Indeed, a 
superficial psychology may be content with de- 
scribing it without thereby falling into error, on 
condition, however, that it restricts itself to the 
study of what has taken place and leaves out what 
is going on. But if, passing from statics to dynam- 
ics, this psychology claims to reason about 
things in the making as it reasoned about things 
made, if it offers us the concrete and living self as 
an association of terms which are distinct from 
one another and are set side by side in a homo- • 
geneous medium, it will see difficulty after diffi- 
culty rising in its path. And jhese difficulties 
will multiply the greater the efforts it makes to 
overcome them, for all its efforts will only bring 
into clearer light the absurdity of the fundamental 
hypothesis by which it spreiads out tinae in space and 
puts succession at the very centre of simultaneity. 
We shall see that the contradictions implied in the ) 
problems of causality, freedom, personalty, spring ; 
from no other source, and that, if we wish to get - 
rid of them, we h3Veonlyto go back to the real and 
concrete self and give up its symbolical substitute. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF CONSCIOUS STATES 
FRE^ WILL 

It is easy to see why the question of free will 
brings into conflict these two rival systems ol 
Meohanism, and djmamism. Dyna- 

from the idea of volun- 
tary activity, given by consciousness 
and comes to represent inertia by graduaUy empty- 
ing, this idea : it has thus no difficulty in conceiving 
free force on the one hand and matter governed 
by laws on the other. Mechanism follows the 
opposite course. It assumes that the materials 
which It sjmthesizes are governed by necessary 
laws, and although it reaches richer and richer 
. combinations, which are more and more difficult 
to foresee, and to all appearance more and more 
contingent, yet.it never gets out of the narrow 

Self up fr at first shut 

A thorough examination of these two 'concep- 
, tions of natiiSre will shqw that they involve tvro 
to&re ^erent hypotheses as to the rek- 
™ between laws and the facts which 
i ^ey govern As he looks higher and 

behever in dynamism thinks 
perceives facts which more and 
ol imm. mare elude the grasp of laws ; he thus 
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sets up the fact as the absolute reality, and the 
law as the more or less s37mbolical expression of 
this reality. Mechanism, on the contrary, dis- 
covers within the particular fact a certain num- 
ber of laws of which the fact is thus made to be the 
meeting point, and nothing else : on this hypothe- 
sis it is the law which becomes the genuine reality. 
Now, if it is asked why the one party assigns a 
higher reality to the fact and the gther to the 
law, it will be found that mechanism and dyna- 
mism take the word simplicity in two very different 
senses. For the first, any principle is simple of 
which the effects can be foreseen and even calcu- 
lated : thus, by the very definition, the notion of 
inertia becomes simpler than that of freedom, the 
homogeneous simpler than the heterogeneous, the 
abstract simpler than the concrete. But dynamism 
is not anxious so much to arrange the notions 
in the most convenient order as to find out their 
real relationship : often, in fact, the so-caJled 
simple notion — ^that which the believer in mechan- 
ism regards as primitive — has been obtained by the 
blending together of several richer notions which 
seem ta be derived from it, and which have 
more or less neutralized one another 4n this very 
process of blending, just as darkness may be pro- 
duced by the interference of two lights. Re- 
garded from this new point of view, the idea of 
spontaneity is indisputably simpler than that of 
inertia, since the second can be understood and 
defined only by means of the first, while the first 
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is self-sufficient. For each of us has the immedi- 
ate knowledge (be it thought true or fallacious) 
of his free spontaneity, without the notion 
of inertia having anything to do with this 
knowledge. But, if we wish to define the inertia 
of matter, we must say that it cannot move or 
stop of its own accord, that every body perseveres 
in the state of rest or motion so long as it is not 
acted upon ^y any force : and in both cases we are 
unavoidably carried back to the idea of activity. 
It is therefore natural that, a priori, we should 
reach two opposite conceptions of human activity, 
according to the way in which we understand the 
j relation between the concrete and the abstract, 
the simple and the oamplex, facts and laws. 

A posteriori, however, definite facts are appealed 
to against freedom, sopie physical, others psycho- 
, , logical. Sometimes it is asserted that 

Beterminism £ 

(1) our actions are necessitated by our 

gioai. Former feelings, our ideas, and the whole pre- 

reindble to ,. . , . . 

latter, which ceding scTies of our conscious states : 

IteeH rests on S r j • i ■ 

toy rate ^ sometimes freedom is denounced as being 
of incompatible with the fundamental pro- 
ST dur. perties of matter, and in particular with 
if * **' the principle of the conservation of 

i u|i; energy. Hence two fiinds of determinism, two 

: apparently different empirical proofs of universal 

^ nec^sity. We sh^ show that the second of these 
Ltwo forms is reducible to the first, and that all 
; . i 1^' ! 'determinism, even physical determinism, involves 
j i ^ a psychological hypothesis : we shall then prove 

4 '.' . , , . .. ...... . 
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that psychological determinism itself, and the 
refutations which are given of it, rest on an inac- 
curate conception of the multiplicity of conscious 
states, or rather of duration. Thus, in the light 
of the principles worked out in the foregoing 
chapter, we shall see a Self emerge whose activ- 
ity cannot be compared to that of any other 
force. 


Physical determinism, in its latest form, is 
closely bound up with mechanical or rather kinetic 
Physiori de- theories of matter. The universe is 
stated in the pictured as a heap of matter which the 

thMwolfiS* resolves into molecules and 

ter. atoms. These particles are supposed to 

carry out unceasingly movements of every kind, 
sometimes of vibration, sometimes of translation ; 
and physical phenomena, chemical action, the 
qualities of matter which our senses perceive, heat, 
sound, electricity, perhaps even attraction, are 
thought to be reducible objectively to these 
elementary movements. The matter which goes 
to make up organized bodies being subject to the 
same laws, we find in the nervous system, for 
example, only molecules and atoms which are in 
motion and attract and repel one another. Now 
if all bodies, organized or unorganized, thus act 
and react on one another in their ultimate parts, 
it is obvious that the molecular state of the brain 
at a given moment will be modified by the shocks 
which the nervous system receives from the sur- 
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rounding matter, so that the sensations, feelings 
and ideas which succeed one another in us can be 
defined as mechanical resultants, obtained by the 
compounding of shocks received from without 
with the previous movements of the atoms of the 
nervous substance. But the opposite phenomenon 
may occur ; and the molecular movements which 
go on in the nervous system, if compounded with 
one another or with others, will often give as result- 
ant a reaction of our organism on its environment : 
hence the reflex movements, hence also the so- 
called free and voluntary actions. As, moreover, 
the principle of the conservation of energy has 
been assumed to admit of no exception, there is 
not an atom, either, in the nervous system or in 
the whole of the universe, whose position is not 
determined by the sum, of the mechanical actions 
which the other atoms exert upon it. And the 
mathematician who knew the position of the 
molecules or atoms of a human organism at a 
given moment, as well as the position and motion 
of all the atdlns in the universe capable of 
influencing it, could calculate with unfailing 
certainty the past, present and future , actions 
of the persqn to whom this organism belongs, 
just as one predicts ah astronomical phenom- 
enon.^ . 

We shall not raise any difficulty about recog- 

* On this point see Lange, History of Materialism, Vol. ii. 
Part ii. 
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nizing that this conception of physiological phe- 
B principle oi nomena in general, and nervous phe- 

©ottser^atiott , -i 

ot , energy is nomena in particular, is a very natural 
physioioricai deduction from the law of the conserva- 

anS nerTons ^ ■ 1 ,1 . • 

phenomena are tion of energy. Certainly, the atomic 
hatp^M^ps not theory of matter is still at the hypo- 
states. tlietical stage, and the purely kinetic ex- 
planations of physical facts lose more than they 
gain by being too closely bound up^ith it. We 
must observe, however, that, even if we leave aside 
the atomic theory as well as any other hypothesis 
as to the nature of the ultimate elements of matter, 
the necessitating of physiological facts by thpir 
antecedents follows from the theorem of the con- 
servation of energy, as soon* as we extend this 
theorem to all processes going on in all living bodies. 
For to admit the universality of this theorem is to 
assume, at bottom, that the material points of 
which the universe is composed are subject solely > 
to forces of attraction and repulsion, arising from 
these points themselves and possessing intensities 
which depend only on their distances : hence the 
relative position of these material points at a given 
moment-»-whatever be their nature — would be 
strictly determined by relation to what it was at 
the” preceding moment. Let us then assume for 
a moment that this last hypothesis is true : we 
propose to show, in the first place, that it does not 
involve tjie absolute determination of our conscious 
states by one another, and then that the very 
universality of the principle of the conservation 
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of energy cannot be admitted except in virtue of 
some psychological hypothesis. 

^ Even if we assumed that the position, the direc- 
tion and the velocity of each atom of cerebral 

To prove con- Hiatter are determined at eyerv 

that our 

subject to the same neces- 
ion between sity. For we should first have to prove 

them ana eere-xi^^x « t i ^ 
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series exhibit parallel terms. But to extend this 
parallelism to the series themselves in their totality 
is to settle a priori the problem of freedom. 
Certainly this may be done, and some of the 
greatest thinkers have ^set the example ; but 
then, as we said at first, it was not for reasons of a 
physical order that they asserted the strict corre- 
spondence between states of consciousness and 
modes of extension. Leibniz ascribed it to a pre- 
established harmony, and would never have 
admitted that a motion could give rise to a per- 
ception as a cause produces an effect. Spinoza 
said that the modes of thought and the mode% of 
extension correspond with but never influence 
one another ; they only express in two different 
languages the same eternal truth. But the theories 
of ph3reical determinism •which are rife at the 
present day are far from displa 3 dng the same 
clearness, the same geometrical rigour. They 
point to molecular movements taking place in the 
brain : consciousness is supposed to arise out of 
these at times in some mysterious way, or rather 
to follow their track like the phosphorescent line 
which results from the rubbing of a match. Or 
yet again we are to think of an invisible musician 
plS57ing behind the scenes while the actor strikes 
a keyboard the notes of which yield no sound : 
consciousness must be supposed to come from an 
unknown region and to be superimposed on the 
molecular vibratioas, just as the melody is on the 
rhythmical movements of the actor. But, what- 
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evOT image we fall back upon, we do not prove 
Md we nev« shall prove by any reasoning that 
the psychic fact is fatally determined by the mole- 

^ movement we may 
find the reason of another movement, but not the 
reason of a conscious state : only observatil 
^n prove th£t the latter accompanies the former. 
Now the unvarying conjunction of the two 
terms has not been verified by experience except 
in a very limited number of cases and with regard 
to facts which all confess to be almost independent 
the will. But it IS easy to understand why 
physical determinism extends this conjunction to 
3II possible cases* 

Consciousness indeed informs us that the ma- 
jority of our actions can be explained by motives 
lettim, 5 "^ not appear that determina- 

srsr, here means necessity, since common 
believes in free will. The deter- 
aetenui^is.. mimst, however, led astray by a concep- 
tion of duration and causality which we shall 
cnticise a little later, holds that the determina- 
bon of conscious states by one another is absolute. 
This is the origin of associationist determinism 
an hjTiothe^s m support of which the testimony 
of consciousness is appealed to, but which canribt 
in the beginning, lay claim to scientific rigour It 
seems natural that this, so to speak, approximate 
determinism, this determinism of quahty should 
se^ support from the same, mechanism that 
underlies the phenomena of nature ; the latter 
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would thus convey to the former its own 
geometrical character, and the transaction would 
be to the advantage both of psychological 
determinism, which would emerge from it in a 
stricter form, and of physical mechanism, which 
would then spread over everything. . A fortunate 
circumstance favours this alliance. The simplest 
psychic states do in fact occur as accessories 
to weU-defined physical phenomena, and the 
greater number of sensations seem to be bound 
up with* definite molecular movements. This 
mere beginning of an experimental proof is 
quite enough for the man who, for psychological 
reasons, is already convinced that our conscious 
states are the necessary outcome of the circum- 
stances under which they happen. Henceforth 
he no longer hesitates to* hold that the drama 
enacted in the theatre of consciousness is a hteral 
and even slavish translation of some scenes per- 
formed by the molecules and atoms of organized 
matter. The physical determinism which is 
reached in this way is nothing but psychological 
determinism, seeking to verify itself and fix its 
own outlines by an appeal to the sciences of nature. 

[gut we must, own that the amount of freedom 
which is left to us after strictly complying with the 
b to principle of the conservation of energy 
vation oi is rather limited. For, even if this law 
vstsauyvauflp docs not exert a necessitatmg influence 
over the course df our ideas, it will at least 
determine our movements. Our inner life will 
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Still depend upon ourselves 
point ; but, to i 
nothing to distinguish 
automatism. We are 
the very extension of theprincipk 
tion of energy to all the bodies 
not itself involve some ' 

whether the scientist who did i ‘ 

any prejudi&e against human freedom 
think of setting up this principle 


, HI 

up to a certain 
an outside observer, there will be 

xr activity from absolute 

' ' o inquire whether 
e of the conserva- 
- j in nature does 
psychological theory, and 
— 1 not possess a pnoyi 
would 

as a universal 

0' 

We must not overrate the part played by the 
prmciple of the conservation of energy in the his- 
ittopU8sth8t^°^y natural sciences. In its 

it marks a certain phase 
m the evolution of certain sciences ; but 

governing factor in 
, evolution and we should be wrong 

^ 0 ^ in making it the indispensable postulate 
of all scientific research. ’ Certainly 
every mathematical operation which we carry out 
on a given quantity implies the permanence of this 
quantity throughout the course of the operation 
m whatever way we may split it up. & other 
words, what is given is given, what is not given is not 
given, ^d m whatever order we add up the same 
, terms we shaU-get the same result. Science wiU 
i 1 remain subject to this law, which is nothing 

iput the law of non-contradiction; but this law 
jdoes not involve any special hypothesis as to the 
! what we ought to take as given, or what 
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will remain constant. No doubt it informs us 
that something cannot come from nothing ; but 
experience alone will tell us which aspects or 
functions of reality must count for something, and 
which for nothing, from the point of view of posi- 
tive science. In short, m order to foresee the 
state of a determinate system at a determinate 
moment, it is absolutely necessary that something 
should persist as a constant quantity throughout 
a series of combinations ; but it belongs to experi- 
ence to decide as to the nature of this something, 
and especially to let us know whether it is found 
in all possible systems, whether, in other words, 
all possible systems lend themselves to our calcula- 
tions. It is not certain that aU the physicists before 
Leibniz believed, like Descartes, in the conservation 
of a fixed quantity of motion in the universe : 
were their discoveries less valuable on this account 
or their researches less successful ? Even when , 
Leibniz had substituted for this principle that of 
the conservation of vis viva, it was not possible 
to regard the law as quite general, since it admitted 
of an obvious exception in the case of the direct 
impact -of two inelastic bodies. Thus science has 
done for a very long time without a universal 
conservative pHnciple. fn its present form, and 
since the development of the mechanical theory 
of heat, the principle of the conservation of energy 
certainly seems to apply to the whole range of 
physico-chemical phenomena. But no one can 
tell whether the study of physiological pheno- 
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mena in general, and of nervous rviio 
particular, will not reveal to us, besSST* “ 
wva or kinetic energy of which L^'hni' - 
the potential energy which was a later and 
sary adjunct, some new kind ri neces- 

may differ from the othe’r two by rebSj 
oalculaliou ’Physical science would not 
lose any of its exactitude or geometrical ^ ^ 
as has lately been asserted : only it wonl?"if ' 
reused that conservative system? L n?^^ 
only systems possible, and even perhaps' tbat^^ 
the whole of concrete reaJitT/ ™ 

pla^thesameparfiThtSt?^^^^^^^ 

and their combinations LeT?.? w a 
most radical of mechanical theories is thlttl 

in given circums^^^es, ma^ 2 

molecular movements. Bu?, if motecukl- mn“” 

.ment can create sensation out of 

sciousness, why should nnt ^ 

ttit-r, ^,^ 4 . ^ oQouia not consciousness in ifc 

■meigya its own w!y p 

law of the conservation rf elert 

mt^gibly apphed to a systemT|?i<nte 
“ ia supposed 

'vouid be changed in the <1^31^? 'of ft® 
HJI;! : :: »nto It, and the instinctive. 
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though vague, belief of mankind in the conserva- 
tion of a fixed quantity of matter, a fixed quantity 
of energy, perhaps has its root in the very fact that 
inert matter does not seem to endure or to preserve 
any trace of past time. But this is not the case 
in the realm of life. Here duration cert^nly seems 
to act like a cause, and the idea of putting things 
back in their place at the end of a certain time 
involves a kind of absurdity, since such a turning 
backwards has never been accomplished in the 
case of adiving being. But let us admit that the 
absurdity is a mere appearance, and that the 
impossibility for living beings to come back to ttie 
past is simply owing to the fact that the physico- 
chemical phenomena which take place in living 
bodies, being infinitely complex, have no chance 
of ever occurring again all* at the same time : at 
least it will be granted tons that the hypothesis of 
a turning backwards is almost meaningless in the 
sphere of conscious states. A sensation, by the 
mere fact of being prolonged, is^ altered to the 
point of becoming unbearable. The same does 
not here remain the same, but is reinforced and 
swollen by the whole of its past. In short, while 
the material point, as mephanics understands it, 
rernains in an eternal present, the past is a reality 
perhaps for living bodies, and certainly for con- 
scious beings. While past time is neither a gain 
nor a loss for a system assumed to be conservative, 
it may be a gain 4or the living being, and it is 
indisputably one for the conscious being. Such 
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being the case, is there not much to I 
hypothesis of a conscious force or fre 
subject to the action of time and sto 
tion, may thereby escape the law of 
tion of energy ? 

In truthj it is not a wish to meet the 
of positive science, but rather a 
me idea of mistake which has 

th® imiversal- xiao 

ity of ooaser* 
nation depends 

on t “ 

between 
Crete i 


requirements 
psychological 
. . caused this abstract 

of mechanics to be set up as a 
law. As we are not accustomed 
aad'lttr®. ourselves directly, -but per- 

TL fh. borrowed 

1®^ to believe that 
rem duration, the duration lived by consciousness. 
IS the s^e as the duration which glides over the 

them penetrating and altering 

hem. Hence it is that we do not see any absurd- 

f * f Supposing the same motives 
fnl S. persons, and in conclud- 

« toese causes would again produce the 
^e effect. That such an hypothesis has no real 
meaning is what we shah prove later on. For the 
present let us simply show that, if once we enter 
pon & 1 S path, we are of course led to set up 
he principle of the conservation 'of energy as a 

toereby got rid of 
outer and theinner 
. ^rld which a close examination shows to be the 
one: we have identified^e duration with 
apparent duration. After this it wr>nm Uc. j 
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to consider time, even our time, as a cause of gain 
or loss, as a concrete reality, or a force in its own 
way. Thus, while we ought only to say (if we 
kept aloof from all presuppositions concerning free 
will) that the law of the conservation of energy 
governs physical phenomena and may, day, 
be extended to all phenomena if psychological 
facts also prove favourable to it, we go far beyond 
this, and, under the influence of a metaphysical 
prepossession, we lay down the principle of the 
conservation of energy as a law which should 
govern all phenomena whatever, or must be sup- 
posed to do so until psychological facts have 
actually spoken against it. Science, properly so 
called, has therefore nothing •to do with all this. 
We are simply confronted with a confusion between 
concrete duration and abstract time, two very 
different things. In a word, the so-called physical 
determinism is reducible at bottom to a psycho- 
logical determinism, and it is this latter doctrine, 
as we hinted at first, that we Have to examine. 

Psychological deterihinism, in its latest and 
most precise shape, implies an associationist 
Psyehoiogioai Conception of mind. The existing state 
deSSmaa- cofisciousness* is first thought of as 
SeS* oi necessitated by the preceding states, but 
it is soon realized that this cannot be 
a geometrical necessity, such as that which con- 
nects a resultant, fear example, with its components. 
For between successive conscious states there 
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they will not always connect the new idea, which 
they have both reached, with the same point of 
the preceding conversation, and the two series 
of intervening associations may be quite different. 
What are we to conclude from this, if not that this 
common idea is due to an unknown cause — per- 
haps to some physical influence — mid that, in 
order to justify its emergence, it has called forth 
a series of antecedents which explain it and 
which seem to be its cause, but are really its 
effect ? • 

Wffien a patient carries out at the appointed time 
the suggestion received in the hypnotic state, 

ninsteation which he performs is brought 

from hypnotic about, accordiug to him, by the preced- 
mg senes of ms conscious states. Yet 
these states are really effects, and not causes : 
it was necessary that the act should take place ; 
it was also necessary that the patient should 
explain it ta himself; and it is the future act 
which determined, by a kind of attraction, the 
whole series of psychic states of v^ich it is to be 
the natural consequence. The determinists will 
seize on this argument : it proves as a matter of 
fact that we are sometimes irresistibly subject 
to another's will. But does it not also show us 
how our own will is capable of williiig for willing’s 
sake, and of then leaving the ^ct which has been 
performed to be explained by antecedents of which 
it has really been ihe cause ? 

If we question ourselves carefully, we shall see 
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that we sometoes weigh motives and deliberate 

niMteation whenourmindisalreadvmade 

fromfiiiilira- iin; An intipr u jt J^^StCte 

wL„^ . M.r ■ perceivable. 

Whispers. Why this deliberatinn ? 
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abtiplte^S*'™ eelf and of the 

auitipiicity of conscious state. 

Associationist determinism represenfs th^ o. 
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a collection of psychic states, the strongest of 
Association- which cxerts a prevailing influence and 
aXS^^Mn- carries the others with it. This doctrine 
ception oi tiiB sharply distinguishes co-existing 

psychic phenomena from one another. “ I could 
have abstained from murder,” says Stuart Mill, 

“ if my aversion tp the crime and my (bread of its 
consequences had been weaker than the temptation 
which impelled me to commit it.”^ , And a little 
further on : “ His desire to do right and his 

aversion 'to doing wrong are strong enough to 
overcome . . . any other desire or aversion which 
may conflict with them.” ® Thus desire, aversion, 
fear, temptation are here presented as distinct 
things which there is no incctfivenience in naming 
separately. Even when he connects these states 
with the self which experiences them, the English 
philosopher still insists on setting up clear-cut 
(iistinctions ; “ The conflict is between me and , 
m57self; between (for instance) me desiring a 
pleasure and me dreading self-reproach.” » Bain, 
for his part, devotes a whole chapter to the “ Con- 
flict of Motives.” * In it he balances pleasure 
and pains as so many terms to which one might 
attribute, at least by abstraction, an. existence of 
thdr own. Note that the* opponents of determin- 
ism agree to follow it into this fiej(d. They too 
speak of associations of ideas and conflicts of 

^ Cf. Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy' 5th ed., 
{1878), p. 583. ® im. p. 585. » Ibid. p. 385. 

* The Emotions and the WiU, Chap. vi. 
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motive^and one of the ablest of these philosophers 
Alfred FouilMe, goes so far as to make the idea o: 
freedom itself a motive capable of counterbalan- 
cing others.^ Here, however, lies the danger Both 
parties commit themselves to a confusion which 
arises from language, and which is due to the 
fact that lajigaage is not meant to convey all the 
delicate shades of inner states. 

I rise, for, example, to open the window, and I 
have hardly stood up before I forget what I had 

rws erroae- ^§ht, it will be Said ’ you 

associated two ideas, that of an 
S. attained and that of a move- 

ment to be accomplished : one of the 
deas has vanished and only the idea of the move- 
ment remains.— However, I do not sit down again • 
have a confused feeling that something remains 
:o be done. This particular standing still, therefore, 
s not the same as any other standing still; in the 
josition which I take up the act to |?e performed 
s as It were prefigured, so that I have only to 
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language would have still expressed the move- 
ment and the position in the same way ; and 
associationism would have distinguished the two 
cases by saying that with the idea of the same 
movement there was associated this time the idea 
of a new end : as if the ihere newness of the end 
to be attained did not alter in some iiegree the 
idea of the movement to be performed, even though 
the movement itself remained the, same ! We 
should thus say, not that the image of a certain 
position can be connected in consciousness with 
images of different ends to be attained, but rather 
that positions geometrically identical outside look 
different to consciousness from the inside, accord- 
ing to the end contemplate. The mistake of 
associationism is that it first did away with the 
qualitative element in the act to be pefrormed and 
retained only the geometrical and impersonal 
element : with the idea of this act, thus rendered 
colourless, it .was then necessary to associate some 
specific difference to distinguish it from many 
other acts. But this association "is the work of 
the associationist philosopher who is studying my 
mind, rather than of my mind itself. 

I smell a rose and immediately confused recol- 
lections of childhood come back to my memory, 
ninsteation truth, these recollections haVe not 
called up by the perfume of the 
rose : I breathe them in with tlje very 
scent ; it means all^that to me. To others it will 
smell differently. — It is always the same scent, 
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you will say, but associated with different ideas. 

I am quite willing that you should express your- 
self in this way ; but do not forget that you have 
first removed the personal element from the differ- 
ent impressions which the rose makes on each one 
of us ; you have retaine'd only the objective aspect, 
that part' of^the scent of the rose which is public 
property and thereby belongs to space. Only thus 
was it possible to give a name to the rose and its 
perfume. You then found it necessary, in order 
to distinguish our personal impressions- from one 
another, to add specific characteristics to the 
general idea of rose-scent. And you now say 
that our different impressions, our personal impres- 
sions, result from the fact that we associate differ- 
ent recollections with rose-scent. But the asso- 
ciation of which you -speak hardly exists except 
for you, and as a method of explanation. It is 
in this way that, by setting side by side certain 
letters of an alphabet common to -a number of 
known languages, we may imitate fairly well such 
and such a characteristic sound belonging to a 
new one ; but not with any of these letters, nor 
with all of them, has the sound itself been built up. 
We are -thus brought back to the distinction 
which we set up above between* the multiplicity 
Association- of juxtaposition and that of fusion or 
interpenetration. Such and such a feel- 
: . iiig> such and such an idea, contains an 

] ; indefinite plurality „of conscious state : 

|i6oifti|oa. plurality -v^^ii not be observed 
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unless it is, as it were, spread out in this homogene- 
ous medium which some call duration, but which is 
in reality space. We shall then perceive terms 
external to one another, and these terms will no 
longer be the states of consciousness themselves, 
but their symbols, or, speaking more exactly, the 
words which express them. There il, as we have 
pointed out, a close connexion between the faculty 
of conceiving a homogeneous medium, such as 
space, and that of thinking by means of general 
ideas. As soon as we try to give an account of a 
conscious state, to analyse it, this state, which is 
above all personal, will be resolved into imper- 
sonal elements external to one another, each of 
which calls up the idea of a gonus and is expressed 
by a word. But because our reason, equipped 
with the idea of space and? the power of creating 
S3mibols, draws these multiple elements out of the 
whole, it does not follow that they were con- 
tained in it.* For within the whole they did not 
occupy space and did not care to express them- 
selves by means of symbols; they permeated 
and melted into one another. Associationism 
thus makes the mistake of constantly replacing 
the concrete phenomenon^ which takes place in 
the* mind by the artificial reconstruction of it 
given by philosophy, and of thus -sonfusihg the 
explanation of the fact with the fact itself. We 
shall perceive this more clearly as we consider 
deeper and more comprehensive psychic states. 

The self comes into contact with the external 
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world at its surface ; and as this surface retains 
imprint of objects, the self will 
s^sflpnism associate by contiguity terms which it 
has perceived in Inxtaposition : it is 
“ connexions 9! this kind, connexions 
of quite simple and so to speak impersonal sensa- 
tions, that the associationist theory fits. But, 
Just in proportion as we dig below the surface and 
get down to"the real self, do its states of conscious- 
ness cease to stand in juxtaposition and begin to 
permeate and melt into one another, and'^each to be 
tinged with the colouring of all the others. Thus 
fach of us has his own way of loving and hating ; 
and this love or this hatred reflects his whole 
personality. Language, however, denotes these 
states by the same words in every case : so that 
it has been able to fix only the objective and 
impersonal aspect of love, hate, and the thousand 
emotions which stir the soul. We estimate the 
talent of a novelist by the power with which he 
lifts out of the common domain, to which language 
had thus brought them down, feelings and ideas 
to which he strives to restore, by adding detail to 
detail, their original and living individuality. 
But just as^we can go nn inserting points between 
two positions of a moving body without ever f filing 
I Up the space traversed, in the same way, by the 
i mere fact that we ^ociate states with states and 
I that these states are set side by side instead of 
jlkmeating one another, we fail to translate 
(csoihpletely what our soul experiences : thore 


is no common measure between mind and lan- 
guage. 

Therefore, it is only an inaccurate psychology, 
misled by language, which will show us the soul 
The self is not t>y Sympathy, aversion, or 
of oonSS*® as though by so many forces 
to^'is pressing upon it. These feelings, pro- 
vided that they go deep enough, each 
be mteJMby rip the whole soul, siirce the whole 
eincation. content of the soul is reflected in each 
of them.* To say that the soul is determined 
under the influence of any one of these feelings 
is thus to recognize that it is self-determined. The 
associationist reduces the self to an aggregate 
of conscious states ; sensations, feelings, and 
ideas. But if he sees in these various states no 
more than is expressed in their name, if he retains 
only their impersonal aspect, he may set them side 
by side for ever without getting anything but a 
phantom self, the shadow of the ego projecting 
itself into space. If, on the contrary, he takes 
these psychic states with the particular colouring 
which they assume in the case of a definite person, 
and which comes to each of them by reflection 
from all the others, then tliere is no need to asso- 
ciatS a number* of conscious states in order to 
rebuild the person, for the whole personality is in 
a single one of them, provided That we know how 
to choose it. And the outward manifestation 
of this inner state will be just what is called a free 
act, since the self alone will have been the author 
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of it, and since it will express the whole of the self. 
Freedom, thiB understood, is not absolute, as a 
radically libertarian philosophy would have it; 
it admits of degrees. For it is by no means the 
case that all conscious states blend with one an- 
other as rain^ops with the water of a lake. The 
self, in so far as it has to do with a homogeneous 
space, develops on a kind of surface, and on this 
surface independent growths may form and float. 
Thus a suggestion received in the hypnotic state 
is not incorporated in the mass of conscious states, 
but, endowed with a life of its own, it will usurp 
tlie whole personality when its time conies. A 
violent anger roused by some accidental circum- 
stance, an hereditary vice suddenly emerging 
from the obscure depths of the organism to the 
surface of consciousness, will act almost like a 
hypnotic suggestion. Alongside these independ- 
^ ent elements there may be found more complex 
series, the terms of which do permeate one another, 
but which neyer succeed in blending perfectly 
. with the whole mass of the self. Such is the 
I system of feelings and ideas which are the result 
of an education not properly assimilated, an 
, education which app§,als to the memory rather 
than to the judgment. Here wilf be found, within 
■ the fundamental self, a parasitic self which con- 
tinually encroaches upon the other. Many live 
; i ^ , this kind of life, and die without having known 
^' true freedom. But suggestion would become 
>'11 'persuasion if the entire self assimilated it ; pas- 


sion, even sudden passion, would no longer bear 
the stamp of fatality if the whole history of the 
person were reflected in it, as in the indignation 
of Alceste ; ^ and the most authoritative education 
would not curtail any of our freedom if it only 
imparted to us ideas and feelings capable of impreg- 
nating the whole soul. It is the whole soul, in 
fact, which gives rise to the free decision : and the 
act will he so much the freer the more the dynamic 
series with which it is connected tends to be the 
fundamesital self. 

Thus understood, free acts are exceptional, 
even on the part of those who are most given to 
Om? every-day controlling and reasoning out what they 
laws °o/ asso- If has been pointed out that we 

gwar'crists generally perceive our own self by 
Merab'S refraction through spce, that our con- 
scious states crystallize into words, and 
that our living and concrete self thus , 
gets covered with an outer crust of clean-cut 
psychic states, which are separated from one 
another and consequently fixed. " We added that, 
for the convenience of language and the promotion 
of social' relations, we have everything to gain by 
not breaking through this crust and,by assuming 
it to give an exact outline of the form of the object 
which it covers. It should now he added that 
our daily actions are called* forth not so much 
by our feelings themselves, which are constantly 
% 

* In Molidre’s comedy Le Misanthrope, {!>.). 
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whole of our conscious life. Moreover we will 
grant to determinism that we often resign our 
freedom in more serious circumstances, and that, 
by sluggishness or indolence, we allow this same 
local process to rmi its course when our whole 
personality ought, so to speak, to vibrate. When 
our most trustworthy friends agree ill aS,vising us 
to take some important step, the sentiments 
which they utter with so much insistence lodge 
on the surface of our ego and there get solidified 
in the same way as the ideas of which we spoke 
just now. Little by little they will form a thick 
crust which will cover up our own sentiments ; 
we shall believe that we are acting freely, and ft 
is only by looking back to th^ past, later on, that 
we shall see how much we were mistaken. But 
then, at the very minute when the act is going 
to be performed, something may revolt against it. 
It is the deep-seated self rushing up to the surface. 
It is the outer crust bursting, suddenly giving 
way to an irresistible thrust. Hence in the depths 
of the self, below this most reasonable pondering 
over most reasonable pieces of advice, something 
else was going on — a gradual heating and a sudden 
boiling over of feelings and^ ideas, not unperceived, 
but* rather unndticed. If we turn back to them 
and carefully scrutinize our memory;, we shall see 
that we had ourselves shaped these ideas, ourselves 
lived these feelings, but that, through some.strange 
reluctance to exercise our wiH, we had thrust 
them back into the darkest depths of our soul 





whenever they came up to the surface. And this 
is why we seek in vam to explain our sudden 
change of mind by the visible circumstances which 
preceded it. We wish to know the reason why 
we have made up our mind, and we find that we 
have decided without ''any reason, and perhaps 
even against every reason. But, in certain cases, 
that is the best of reasons. For the action which 
has been pefformed does not then express some 
superficial idea, almost external to ourselves, 
distinct and easy to account for : it agrees with 
the whole of our most intimate feelings, thoughts 
and aspirations, with that particular conception 
6 i life which is the equivalent of all our past 
experience, in a word, with our personal idea of 
happiness and of honour. Hence it has been a 
mistake to look for examples in the ordinary and 
even indifferent circumstances of life in order 
» to prove that man is capable of choosing without 
a motive. It might easily be shown that these 
insignificmt actions are bound up with some 
determining reason. It is at the great and solemn 
^ crisis, decisive of our reputation with others, and 
j yet more with ourselves, that we choose in defiance 
i f of what is*^ conventionally called a motive, and 
|> j this absence of any tangible reason is the more 
. i Strikmg the peeper our freedom goes. 

even when he refrains 
“lore serious emotions or deep- 
1^1 psychic states as forces, nevertheless dis- 
^;j.^gi«shes them from one aWher and is thus 


; '■ 


: i , ^ « 
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led to a mechanical conception of the self. He 
Determinism ^ill show US this Self hesitating between 
one Odette ^^o Contrary feelings, passing from 
sltt-ifll'S. one to the other and finally deciding in 
Sfe ““cm- favour of one of them. The self and the 
ShteSmSe feelings which stir it are thus treated 
symbolism, gg defined objects, which remain 
identical during the whole of the process. But if 
it is always the same self which defiberates, and 
if the two opposite feelings by which it is moved 
do not change, how, in virtue of this very principle 
of causality which determinism appeals to, will 
the self ever come to a decision ? The truth is 
that the self, by the mere fact of experiencing 
the first feeling, has already^ changed to a slight 
extent when the second supervenes : all the time 
that the deliberation is going on, the self is changing 
and is consequently modifying the two feelings 
which agitate it. A dynamic series of states is 
thus formed which permeate and strengthen one 
another, and which will lead by a natural evolu- 
tion to a free act. But determinism, ever craving 
for symbolical representation, cannot help sub- 
stituting words for the opposite feelings which 
share the ego between them, as well as for the ego 
itself. By giving first tlie person and then the 
feelings by which he is moved a fixed form by 
means of sharply defined words, it deprives them 
in advance of every kind of living activity. It 
will then see on t^e one side -an ego always self- 
identical, and on the other contrary feelings, also 





self-identical, which dispute for its 
victory will necessarily belong 
But this mechanism, to which 
ourselves in advance, has no 
of a symbolical r - — ■ 
good against the witness of 
ness, which shows us i 
In short, we are free when 
our whole] 

sad they have that indefinable 
SeSr® to it which r 
eonia onr’aot thc artist and his work 

mu ^scrtiiig tllEt W€ ■ Etc tllCIl 
«^“*’the all-powerful influence of 
acter. Our character J " 

we are pleased to spfit the p 
that by an effort of abstraction 
in turn the self which feels 
which acts, it would be ^ ” 
that one of the two selves is 
Those who ask whether 
character lay themselves 
tion. Certainly our character 

if '.these r‘'“ 

self and not blended vnth it Biit 
ffilS blending takes place, it must be admitted that 
change which ha^ supervened in our character 
i^ongs to us, that we have appropriated it In 
a word, if it is agreed to call every act free which 
from the self and from the self alone, the 


possession ; 
to the stronger, 
we have condemned 
value beyond that 
representation : it cannot hold 
- -i an attentive conscious- 
inner dynamism as a fact. 

-----r our acts spring from 

personality, when they express it, when 

: r^emblance 

one sometimes finds- between 
It is no use 
yielding to 
- our char- 
, is still ourselves ; and because 
! person into two parts so 
--_.i we may consider 
or thinks and the self 
very strange to conclude 
coercing the other, 
we are free to alter our 
open to the same objec- 
^ is altering imper- 

ceptibly every day, and our freedom would suffer 
new-,acquisitions were grafted on to our 

as soon *as 
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act whicli bears the mark of our personality is 
truly free, for our self alone will- lay claim, to its 
paternity. It would thus be recognized that 
free will is a fact, if it were agreed to look for it 
in a certain characteristic of the decision which is 
taken, in the free act itself. But the determinist 
feeling that he cannot retain his hold on this posi- 
tion, takes refuge in the past or the future. Some- 
times he transfers himself in thought to some 
earlier period and asserts the necessary determina- 
tion, from this very moment, of the act which is 
to come ; sometimes, assuming in advance that 
the act is already performed, he claims that it 
could not have taken place in any other way. 
The opponents of determinism themselves will- 
ingly follow it on to this new ground and agree 
to introduce into their definition of our free act 
— ^perhaps not without some risk — the anticipation 
of what we might do and the recollection of some 
other decision which we might have taken. It is 
advisable, then, that we should place ourselves 
at this new point of view, and, letting aside all 
translation into words, all symbolism in space, 
attend to what pure consciousness alone shows 
us about an action that has come to pass or an 
action which is*still to come. The original error 
of determinism and the mistake 4f its opponents 
will thus be grasped on another side, in so far as 
they bear explicitly on a' certain misconception 
of duration, 

% 

“To be conscious of free will,” says Stuart 



Mill, ** must mean to be conscious, before I have 
Drtwitot decided, that I am able to decide either 
*’* really the way in which 

Bc^ the defenders of free will understand it ; 
and they assert that when we perform an action 
freely, some other action would have been "equally 
possible.’’ ©n this point they appeal to the testi- 
mony of consciousness, w'hich shows us, beyond 
the act itself, the power of deciding in favour of 
the opposite course. Inversely, determinism claims 
that, given certain antecedents, only one resultant 
action was possible. " When we think of our- 
selves hypothetically,” Stuart Mill goes on, " as 
having acted otherwise than we did, we always 
suppose a difference in the antecedents. We pic- 
ture ourselves as having known something that 
we did not know, or mot known something that 
we did know.” “ And, faithful to his principle, 
the English philosopher assigns consciousness the 
rdle of informing us about what is, not about what 
might be. We^ shall not insist for the moment on 
this last point': we reserve the question in what 
sense the ego perceives itself as a determining 
^cause. But beside this psychological question 
there is ano,ther, belonging rather to metaphysics, 
which the detqrminists and their" opponents solve 
:^a priori along opposite lines. The argument of 


p (Jfl; i Examnatim of Sir W. Scmilkn’s Philosophy. 5th ed 
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the former implies that there is only one possible 
act corresponding to given antecedents : the 
believers in free will assume, on the other hand, 
that the same series could issue in several different 
acts, equaUy possible. It^ is on this question of 
the equal possibility of two contrary actions or 
volitions that we shall first dwell : * perhaps we 
shall thus gather some indication as to the nature 
of the operation by which the will makes its choice. 

I hesitate between two possible actions X and 
Y, and I go in turn from one to the other. This 

Geometrical ^ P^ss through a Series of 

states can b5 

7KS divided into two groups according as I 
dffif towards X or in the contrary 

direction. Indeed, these opposite inclina- 
tions alone have a real existence, and X and Y 
are two symbols by which I represent at their 
arrival- or termination-points, so to speak, two 
different tendencies of my personality at succes- 
sive moments of duration. Let us then rather 
denote the tendencies themselves by X and Y ; 
wiU this new notation give a more faithful image 
of the concrete reality ? It must be^ noticed, as 
we said above, that the self grows, expands, and 
changes as it passes through th/ two contrary 
states ; if not, how would it ever come to a deci- 
sion ? Hence there are not exactly two contrary 
states, but a large nijmber of successive and differ- 
ent states within which I distinguish, by an effort 
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finguished, by abstraction only, two opposite 
directions, is replaced by these directions them- 
selves, transformed into indifferent inert things 
awaiting our choice. But then we must certainly 
transfer the activity of the self somewhere or 
other. We will put it, according to this hypo- 
thesis, at the point O : we will say ’that the self, 
when it reaches O and finds two courses open to 
it, hesitates, deliberates and finally decides in 
favour of one of them. As we find it difficult 
to picture the double direction of the conscious 
activity in all the phases of its continuous develop- 
ment, we separate off these two tendencies on 
the one hand and the activity of the self on the 
other : we thus get an im;^artially active ego 
hesitating between two inert and, as it were, 
solidified courses of action. Now, if it decides 
in favour of O X, the line 0 Y will nevertheless 
remain ; if it chooses O Y, the path 0 X will 
remain open, waiting in case the self retraces its 
steps in order to make use of it. It is in this sense 
that we say, when speaking of a free act, that 
the contrary action was equally possible. And, 
even if we do not draw a geometrical figure on 
paper, we involuntarily and almost unconsciously 
think of it as scfon as we distingukh in the free 
act a number of successive phases,* the conception 
of opposite motives, hesitation and choice — ^thus 
hiding the geometrical S5hIibolism under ,a kind 
of verbal crystalliza^Jion. Now*it is easy to see 
that this really mechanical conception of freedom 





^ues naturally and logically in the most unbend- 
ing determinism. 

•ae liwng activity of the sdf, in which we 
distinguish by abstraction two opposite tend- 

Saff rS; v“x,' X or 

ffa&’sL '* *“ 

t&i «6if lias double activity of the self at the 

point 0, there is no reason to separate 
temtoiiim activity from the act in which it 

will issue and which forms part and 
parcel of it. And if experience shows that the 
decision has been in favour of X, it is not a neutral 
activity which should be placed at the point 0 
but an activity tending in advance in the direction 
O X, in spite of apparent hesitations. If, on the 
contrary, observation proves that the decision 
has been in favour of Y, we must infer that the 
^tivity lochlued by us at the point O was bent 
in this second direction in spite of some oscillations 
towards the first, ^ To assert that the self, when 
it reaches thejpoint O, chooses indifferently be- 
tween X and Y, is to stop half way in the course 
of our geometrical symbolism ; it is to separate 
off at the point O only a part of this continuous 
activity in^whidh we, undoubtedly distinguished 
two (Merent ^directions, but which in addition 
^ gone off to’ X or Y : why not take this last 
fact into account aS well as the other two ? Why 

assign it the place that belongs to it in the 
gnpbolical figure Vhidi we have just constructed ? 
But if the self, when it reaches the point O, is already 
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determined in one direction, there is no use in the 
other way remaining open, the self cannot take it. 
And the same rough symbolism which was meant 
to show the contingency of the action performed, 
ends, by a natural extension, in proving its abso- 
lute necessity. 

In short, defenders and opponents of free will 
agree in holding that the action is preceded by a 
Libertarians ^iud of mechanical oscillaition between 
two points X and Y. If I decide 
favouT of X, the former will tell me : 
the other. yQ^ hesitated and deliberated, therefore 
Y was possible. The others wiU answer: you 
chose X, therefore you had some reason for doing 
so, and those who declare Jthat Y was equally 
possible forget this reason : they leave aside one 
of the conditions of the problem. Now, if I dig 
deeper underneath these two oppo^te solutions, 
I discover a common postulate : both take up 
their positien after the action X has been per- 
formed, and represent the process of my voluntary 
activity by a path M O which branches off at the 
point 0, the lines O X and O Y symbolizing the 
two directions which abstraction distinguishes 
within the continuous activity of which X is the 
goal. But while the determinists take account 
of aU that they know, and noti that the path 
M O X has been traversed, th'eir opponents mean 
to ignore one of the data’ with which they have 
constructed the figure, and after having traced 
out the lines OX and OY, which should together 



represent the progress of the activity of the self 

they bring back the self to the point 0 to osdUate 
there until further orders. 

It should not be forgotten, indeed, that the 
ngure, which is really a splitting of our psychic 
w to Inactivity in space, is purely symbolical. 

^ be constructed 

*''® hypothesis that 
to dyatuSe eul?' deliberation is finished and our mind 
tbe aiade up. If you tracc it beforehand, 
you assume that you have reached the 
end and are present in imagination at the fin al 
act. In short this figure does not show me the 
deed in the doing but the deed already done. 
Do not ask me thpn whether the self, having 
traversed the path M O and decided in favour of 
X, could or coifid not choose Y : I should answer 
that the question is meaningless, because there 
K m M O, no point O, no path 0 X, no direction 

> O Y. To ask such a question is to admit the possi- 
bility of adequately representing time by space 
and a succession by a simultaneity. It is to 
ascribe to the figure we have traced the value 
of a description, and not merely of a" symbol ; 
it is to believe that it is possible to follow the 
process of psychic activity on this figure like'the 
inarch'of an Jmy on a map. wfhave been 
present at the deliberation of the self in aU its 
ji^es pntil the act \fas performed: then, reca- 
thd tenife of the seri^, wo porcci vc sue- 
Wsbn tinder the form of simultaneity, we project 
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time into space, and we base our reasoning, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on this geometrical 
figure. But this figure represents a thing and not 
a progress ; it corresponds, in its inertness, to a 
kind of stereotyped memory of the whole process 
of deliberation and the final decision arrived at : 
how could it give us the least idea ol the concrete 
movement, the dynamic progress by which the 
deliberation issued in the act ? And yet, once 
the figure is constructed, we go back in imaginar- 
tion into the past and will have it that our psychic 
activity has followed exactly the path traced out 
by the figure. We thus fall into the mistake which 
has been pointed out above : we give a mechanical 
explanation of a fact, and ihen substitute the 
explanation for the fact itself. Hence we encoun- 
ter insuperable difficulties* from the very begin- 
ning : if the two courses were equally j^ossible, how 
have we made our choice ? If only one of them 
was possible, why did we believe ourselves free ? 
And we do not see that both questions come back 
to this : Is time space ? 

If I glance over a road marked on the map 
and foUotv it up to a certain point, there is 
nothing to prevent my turnpig back and 
in»onoittiao trying to find out whether it branches 
TOe soH^-off anywhere. But tinre is not a line 

liM6 in • 

Sng immefii* aloilg wMch One can pass again* Cer- 
ate experience ^ 

oi freedom, tamly, once it has elapsed, we are lusti- 

Mt 'Cannot 'CX- ' ■■■' 

piaiB it. fied m picturing the successive moments 
as external to one another and in thus thinking 
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of a line traversing space ; but it must then be 
understood that this line does not symbolize the 
time which is passing but the time which has 
p^sed Defenders and opponents of free wiU 
alike forget this— the former when they assert 
and the latter when they deny the possibility 
^acting differently from what we have done 
The former reason thus : “The path is not yet 
traced out therefore it may take any direction 
whatever. To which the answer is : “ You 
forget that it is not possible to sneak nf .’ft 11 


uccn tiacea out. ' ihe latter say : “ The path 
has been traced out in such and such a way: 
therefore its possible^ direction was not any direc- 
tion whatever, but only this one direction.” To 
which the answer is:. “Before the path was 
traced out there was no direction, either possible 
or impossible, for the very simple reason that there 
could not yet be any question of a path.” Get 
rid of this clumsy symbolism, the idea of which 
besets you without your knowing it ; you will see 
that the argument of the determinists assumes 
this puerhe form : " The act, once performed, is 

opponents reply : 

The act, before being performed, was not Vet 
performed.” ^ U other words, the question 6f 
reedoin remains after this discussion exactly 
where it was to begin vfith ; nor must we be sur- 
pr^ed at it, since *freedom must be sought in a 
dert^ shade or quality of the action itself and 
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not in the relation of this act to what it is not 
or to what it might have been. All the dif&culty 
arises from the faqt that both parties picture the 
deliberation under the form of an oscillation in 
space, while it really consists in a dynamic pro- 
gress in which the self and its motives, like real 
living beings, are in a constant state of becoming. 
The self, infallible when it affirms its immediate 
experiences, feels itself free and says so ; but, as 
soon as it tries to explain its freedom to itself, it 
no longer perceives itself except by a kind of 
refraction through space. Hence a symbolism 
of a mechanical kind, equally incapable of proving, 
disproving, or illustrating free will. 

But determinism will not* admit itself beaten, 
and, putting the question in a new form, it will 
Is prediotioa ^ay ■' “ Let US Teavc aside actions al- 
Sii^p ftoba^ ready performed : let us consider only 
HWe^oo^i actions that are to come. The ques- 
sions. jg whether, knowing from now 

onwards all the future antecedents, some higher 
intelligence would not be able to predict with 
absolute certainty the decision which will result.” 
— We gladly agree to the question being put in 
thqpe terms ; it will give us a chas^ce of stating 
our own theory with greater precision. But we 
shall first draw a distinction beWeen those who 
think that the knowledge of antecedents would 
enable us to state a frohable cpnclusion and those 
who speak of an infallible foresight. To say that 



u.uic bemom tnat we cannot say of a person 
whom we kpow that certain actions sem to 
ajcord fairly weU with his nature and that certain 
others are absolutely inconsistent with* it All 
gliilosophers will agree on this point ; for to sav 
that a given action is consistent or inconsistent 
^ with the present character of a person whom one 
knows is not to bind the future to the present. But 
&e determinist goes*' much further : he asserts 
that pur solution is provisional simply because 
we never know all the conditions of the pro- 
^ blem ; that our forecast would gain in probability 
^ m proportion as we were provided with a larger 
; number of these conditions; that, therefore, 

; j complete and p#fect knowledge of all the ante- 
. cedents without any exception would make our 
!>,, forecast infallibly true. Such, then, is the hypo- 
t;;; ^thesis which we have to examine, 
f For the sake of greater definiteness, let ’us 
III j jto^gmea person^cahed upon to make a seemingly 
- free decision under serious circumstances- 
hm Peter. The question 
:i ISSSSK 'S '"hetheB a philosopher Paul, living at 
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prefer, a few centiiries before, would have been 
able, knowing aU the conditions under which 
Peter acts, to foretell with certainty the choice 
which Peter made. 

There are several wa3rs ot picturing the mental 
condition of a person at a given moment. We 
try to do it when e.g. we read at ndvel ; but 
whatever care the author may have taken in 
depicting the feelings of his hero, and,even in trac- 
ing back his history, the end, foreseen or imforo,- 
seen, will,add something to the idea which we had 
formed of the character : the character, therefore, 
was only imperfectly known to us. In truth, the 
deeper psychic states, those which are translated 
by free acts, express and sum up the whole of our 
past history : if Paul knows aU the conditions 
under which Peter acts, w§ must suppose that no 
detail of Peter’s life escapes him, and that his 
imagination reconstructs and even lives over again 
Peter’s histgry. But we must here make a vital 
distinction. When I myself pass through a cer- 
tain psychic state, I know exactl5f the intensity of 
this state and its importance in relation to the 
others, not by measurement or comparison, but 
because the intensity of e.g. a deep-seated feeling 
is Bothing else* than the 'feeling itself. On the 
other hand, if I try to give you a^ aocount'of this 
psychic state, I shall be unable to make you realize 
its intensity except by seme definite sign of a 
mathematical kind : I shall have to measure its 
importance, compare it with what goes before and 
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what follows, in short determine th- 
it plays in the final act. And I sha 
is more or less intense, more, or le' 
according as the final act is < / ' 
apart from it. On tjie other hand, 
consciousness, whicli perceived tliis 
there was^ no meed of a 
the intensity was given to it as an 
quality of the state itself, 
intensity of a psychic state 
sciousne^ as a special sign .^uuuinpanying t 
state and denoting its power, like an exponent in 
algebra ; we have shown above that it expresses 
rather Its shade, its characteristic colouring, and 
mat, if it IS a question of a feeling, for example, its 
intensity consists irf being felt. Hence we have 
to distmguish two ways of assimilating the con- 
saoi^ stat^^of other people : the one dynamic, 
wmch consists in experiencing them oneself ; the 
^otlier^static, which consists in siibstitij.ting for the 
consciousness of these states their image or rather 
their intellectual symbol, their idea. In this case 
the conscious states are imagined instead of being 
reproduced ; but, then, to the image of the psychic 
Stat^ themselves some indication of their intensity 
should be added, since ’they no longer act on* the 
p^on-in whose mind they are pictured and the 
mtter has no longer any chance of experiencing 
jtheir force by actually feeling them. Now, this 
.m<hcati<5n itself will necessarily assume a quan- 
titative character: it will Be pointed out, for 


me the part which 
t I shall say that it 
,or less important, 
explained by it or 

J) for my own 

inner state, 
comparison of this kind : 

inexpressible 
In other words, the 
is not given to con- 
sign accompanying this 
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example, that a certain feeling has more strength 
than another feeling, that it is necessary to take 
more account of it, that it has played a greater 
part ; and how could this be known unless the 
later history of the person w^re known in advance, 
with the precise actions in'which this multiplicity 
of states or inclinations has issued ? . Therefore, if 
Paul is to have an adequate idea of Peter’s state 
at any moment of his history, there are only 
two courses open ; either, like a novelist who 
knows whither he is conducting his characters* 
Paul must already know Peter’s final act, and 
must thus be able to supplement his mental image 
of the successive states through which Peter is 
going to pass by some indication of their value 
in relation to the whole of Pdter’s history ; or he 
must make up his mind to pass through these 
different states, not in imagination, bjit in reality. 
The former hypothesis must be put on one side 
since the very point at issue is whether, the ante- 
cedents ahm being given, Paul will be able to 
foresee the final act. We find ourselves compelled, 
therefore, to alter radically the idea which we had 
formed of Paul : he is not, as we had thought at 
first, a spectator whose eyes pierce the future, but 
an aK:tor who plays Peter’^part in advance. And 
notice that you cannot exempt him from any 
detail of this part, for the mosi; common-place 
events have their importance in a life-story; 
and even supposing that they have not, you can- 
not decide that they are insignificant except in 
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act, which, by hypothesis is 

^-.3 you the right to cut 

1 the different 
which Paul is 
e effects of the 
ating at 
sum total of 
I at once un- 
■eeling, taken 


not given. Neither have 

’’J' 

stfes of consciousness through ■ 
fe'omg to pass before Peter ; forth, 

•very moment of duration, and the * 
these effects could not be realized all 
tcss one knew the importance of the h 
m Its totality, in relation to the final act which i< 

ButTLteTin? anknown 

same history, how will you distinnuish onTf 
the other ? Will it be h4 ^ 

1 They™ 

3‘4y have T “ 

bodv wm '+ i* tnental picture of tlie same 

oociy. it be bv the nlare urKivn *i, “ 

in time ? In that 11 . 
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down to its smallest details : you thus reached the 
very moment when, the action taking place, there 
was no longer an3d;hing to l?e foreseen, but only 
something to be done. Here again any at- 
tempt to reconstruct ideally «.n act really willed 
ends in the mere witnessing of the act whilst 
it is being performed or when it is' already 
done. 

Hence it is a question devoid of ^meaning to 
ask : Could or could not the act be foreseen, given. 
Hence mean- sum total of its antecedents ? 

w&er an St there are two ways of assimilating 

^nwhen'oH these antecedents, the one dynamic the 
other static. In the first case we shall* 
be led by imperceptible steps to identify 
ourselves with the person we are dealing with, 
to pass through the same series of states, and thus 
to get back to the very moment at vdaich the act 
is performed; hence there can no longer be 
any question of foreseeing it. In the second 
case, we presuppose the final act by the mere fact 
of annexing to the qualitative description of the 
previous states the quantitative appreciation of 
their importance. Here again the one party is 
led merely to realize that the act is not yet per- 
formed when it Is to be performed, afld the other, 
that when performed it is peri^omied. 'This, 
like the previous discussionj leaves the ques- 
tion of freedom exactly Where it was to begin 
with. , • 

By going deeper into this twofold argument, we 
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shall find, at its very root, the two fundamental 

illusions of the reflective consciousness. 

consists in regarding intensity 
intensity iw a as a mathematical property of psychic 
not a duality; states andmot, as we said at the begin- 
material ning of this essay, as a special quality, 
ajwimio ‘pro- as 'a particular shade of these various 

©©S& ' ' ** ■' 

states. The second consists in substitut- 
ing for the-concrete reality or dynamic progress, 
'’Which consciousness perceives, the material symbol 
of this progress when it has already reached its 
end, that is to say, of the act already accomplished 
together with the series of its antecedents. Cer- 
" tainly, once the final act is completed, I can ascribe 
to all the antecedents their proper value, and pic- 
ture the interplay of these various elements as a 
conflict or a composition of forces. But to ask 
whether, the antecedents being known as well as 
their value, one could foretell the final act, is to 
beg the question ; it is to forget that we cannot 
know the value of the antecedents without knowing 
the final act, which is the very thing that is not yet 
known ; it is to suppose wrongly that the sym- 
bolical diagram which we draw in our own way 
for representing the action completed has 

been (irawn"by the action itself whilst progressing, 
and drawn by jt in an automatic manner. 

. Now, in these two illusions themselves a third 
one is involved, and you will see that the question 
whether the act bould or could not be foreseen 
always comes back to this : Is time space ? 


CHAP, m 
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You begin by setting side by side in some ideal 
to the ■ conscious states which suc- 

SrSrays One -another , in Peter’s mind, and 
to“^S perceive his life as a kind of path 
^^witu M 0 X Y traced out by a moving body M 
in space. You tlien blot out in thought 
the part 0 X Y of this curve, and yoh inquire 
whether, knowing M O, you would have been able 
to determine the portion O X of the.curve which 
the moving body describes beyond O. Such is» 
in the main, the question which you put when you 
: _ I--- , bring in a philo- 

M ^ sopher Paul, who 

lives before Peter 
and has to picture to himself the conditions under 
which Peter will act. You tlius materialize these 
conditions ; you make the time to come into a 
road already marked out across the. plain, which 
we can contemplate from the top of the mountain, 
even if we have not traversed it and are never to 
do so. But, now, you soon notice that the know- 
ledge of the part M 0 of the curve would not be 
enough, unless you were shown the position of the 
points of -this line, not only in relation to one 
another, but also in relation to the points of the 
whoteline M OXY ; which would ambunt to being 
given in advance the very elements* which have 
to be determined. So you then alter your hypo- 
thesis ; you realize that tifne does not require to 
be seen, but to be liyed ; and hence you conclude 
that, if your knowledge of the line M O was not 



raui traces out m space, since, by hypothesis, 
Peter describes this line. But in no wise do you 
prove thus that Paul foresaw Peter’s action ; you 
only show that Peter acted in the way he.did,’ since 
Paul became Peter. It is true that you then come 
back, unwittingly, to your former hypothesis, 
because you continually confuse the line M O X Y 
in its tracing with the line M O X Y already traced, 
that is to say, time with space. After causing 
Paul to come down and identify himself with 
Peter as long as was required, you let him go up 
again and resume his former post of observation. 
No wonder if he then perceives the line M O X Y 
complete : he himself has just been completing it. 

What makes the confusion a natural and almost 
an unavoidable one is that science seems to point 
to many cases where we do anticipate 
we not determine be- 
forehand the' conjunctions of heavenly 
bodie^ solar and lunar eclipses, in short 
j&e greater numbep of astronomical phenomena ? 
iPoesnot, then, the human intellect embrace in the 
|khsent moment anmense iijtervals of duration 
stiI|ito come ? No doubt it does ; but an anticipa- 
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tion of this kind has not the slightest resemhlance 
to the anticipation of a voluntary act. Indeed, 
as we shall see, the reasons which render it possible 
to foretell an astronomical ‘phenomenon are the 
very ones which prevent us from determining in 
advance an act which springs from our free ac- 
tivity. For the future of the material universe, 
although contemporaneous with the future of a 
conscious being, has no analogy to it. 

In order to put our finger on this vital difference, 
let us assume for a moment that some mischievous 
lUnstraHon genius, more powerful still than the 
S Sera- Huschievous genius conjured up by Des- 
0“ mov^’ cartes, decreed that all the movements,, 
maiits. Qf universe should go twice as fast. 
There would be no change ia astronomical phe- 
nomena, or at any rate in the equations which 
enable us to foresee them,*for in these equations 
the symbol t do'es not stand for a duration, but 
for a relation between two durations, for a certain 
number of units of time, in short, for a certain 
number of simultaneities : these- simultaneities, 
these coincidences would still take place in equal 
number : only the intervals which separate them 
would have diminished, but these intervals 
nevej make thek appearance in ourxalculations. 
Now these intervals are just duration . Uved, 
duration which our consciousness* perceives, and 
our consciousness would socm inform us of a short- 
ening of the day if we had ligt experienced the 
usual amount of dhration between sunrise and 



shortening .nH \ this 

Shortening, and perhaps it would not even per- 

It ^ ^ quantity ; but 

It would realize in some way or other a dedine in 

he usual storing up. of experience, a change in 

the progress usually accomplished between^sun- 
rise and -sunset, '^•■ween sun- 

Now, when an astronomer foretells e.g. a lunar 
ecbpse, he pierely exercises in his own^^yX 

■istronomieai which we have ascribed to our 

rSr'^'Schievous genius. He decrees that 

a**tT. ^ hundred times 

a thousand tunes as fast, and he has a right to do 

'SO, smce ^ that he thus changes is the nature of 

bv hZr"^ “tervals, 

S -simulations. 

? * ®-P®ycl}ological duration of a few 
seconcfe he jnay put several years, even several 
cCTtunes of astronomical time : ’that is hte X 
cednre when he traces in advance the path of a 
or represents it by an equation, 
i notimg but establishing a series ' 
position between this body and 
105 , a series of simultaneities and 
seri^ of numerical relations: 

„• remains* out- 
laid only be perceived 
, I the 
them*- 


hmvenly body < 

What he does fe 
of relations of ; 
bthea- given bodies, 
fcoinddences, a r 
as for duration properly so called, it 
side ttie calculation and < ' ' : 
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consciousness could Kve so slow and lazy a life as 
to take in the whole path of the h^venly body 
m a single perception, just gs we do when we pet- 
ceive the successive positions of a shooting star 
as one line of fire. Such a consciousness would 
fed itself really in the same conditions in which 
the astronomer places himself ideally it would 
see in the present what the astronomer perceives 
the future. In truth, if the latter foresees a 
future phenomenon, it is only on condition of 
making k to a certain extent a present pheno- 
menon, or at least of enormously reducing the 
interval which separates us from it. In short, the 
time of which we speak in astronomy is a number; 
and the nature of the units of this number cannot 
be specified in our calculations ; we may therefore 
assume them to be as small as we please, provided 
that the same hypothesis is extended^ to the whole 
series of operations, and that the successive rela-.^ 
tions of position in space are thus preserved. We 
shall then be present in imagination at the phe- 
nomenon we wish to foretell ; we shall know ex- 
actly at what point in space and after how many 
units of time this phenomenon takes place ; if we 
then restore to these units.their psychical nature, 
we ^aU thrust tlie event again into the future and 
say that we have foreseen it, wh^n in reality we 
have seen it. 


But these units of time ‘which make up living 
duration, and which the astronomer can dispose 
of as he pleases because they give no handle to 
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science, are just what concern the psychologist, 
III iMllEli for psychology deals with the intervals 
themselves and not with their extrem- 
dn- ities. Certainly pure consciousness does 
not perceive time as a sum of units of 
duration : left to itself, it has no means 
and even no reason to measure time ; but a feeling 
which lasted only half the nftmber of days, for 
example, would no longer be the same feeling 
for^ it , it would lack thousands of impressions 
which gradually thickened its substance and 
altered its colour. True, when we give this feeling 
a certain name, when we treat it as a thing, we 
believe that we can diminish its duration by half, 
for example, and al^ halve the duration of all the 
rest of our history it seems that it would still 
be the same life, only on a reduced scale. But we 
forget that States of consciousness are processes 
and not thinp ; that if we denote them each by a 
single word, it is for the convenience t>f language ; 
that they are al^e and therefore constantly chang- 
: ing ; that, in consequence, it is impossible to cut 
off a moment horn them without making them 
poorer by the loss of some impr^sion,’' and thus 
altering their quality.,, I quite understand that 
the orbit of a planet might be perceived ^ at 
. on<^ or in a very short time, because its successive 
! portions or the testdts of its movement are the 
; ^ things that matter, and not the duration of 
; : equal interva3s which separate them. But 

yre have to do with a filing, it has no precise 
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result except its having been felt ; and, to estimate 
this result adequately, it would be necessary to 
have gone through aU th% phases of the feeling 
itself and to have taken up the same duration. 
Even if this feeling has finally issued in some defi- 
nite action, which might be compared to the 
definite position of a planet in space, ’the know- 
ledge of this act will hardly enable us to estimate 
the influence of the feeling on the w^ole of a life- 
story, and it is this very influence which we want 
to know/. AU foreseeing is in reality seeing, and 
this seeing takes place when we can reduce as 
much as we please an interval of future time while 
preserving the relation of its parts to one another, 
as happens in the case of astronomical predictions. 
But what does reducing an interval of time mean, 
except emptying or impoverishing the conscious 
states which fijl it ? And does aot the very 
possibility of seeing an astronomical period in 
miniature thus imply the impossibility of modify- 
ing a psychological series in the same way, since 
it is ortly by taking this psychological series as an 
invariable basis that we shaU be able to make an 
astronomical period vary arbitrarily as regards 
the unit of duration ? , 

Thus, when we ask whether a future ’ action 
could have been foreseen, we unvpttifigly identify 
that time with which we have to do in 
tween past aad the exact sciences, and wluch is reducible 
tion In tti^ to a number, with real duration, whose 
tespeot. so-caUed quantity is really a quality, 
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and which we cannot curtail by an instant without 
altering the nature of the facts which fill it. No 
doubt the identificatiqp is made easier by the fact 
that in a large number of cases we are justified in 
dealing with real duration as with astronomical 
time. Thus, when we call to mind the past, i.e. 
a series of deeds done, we always shorten it, with- 
out however distorting the nature of the event 
which interests us. The reason is that we know 
k already ; for the psychic state, when it reaches 
the end of the progress which constitute its very 
existence, becomes a thing which one can picture 
to oneself all at once. Here we find ourselves 
in the same position as the astronomer,- when he 
takes in at a glance the orbit which a planet 
will need several years to traverse. In fact, 
astronomical prediction should be compared with 
the recoliectkn of the past state qf consciousness, 
•>not with the anticipation of the future one. But 
when we have to determine a future a>tate of con- 
: Sdousness, however superficial it may be, we can 
no longer view the antecedents in a static condition 
as things ; we must view them in a dynamic 
condition as proq^es, since we are concerned 
:wdth. their influence alone. Now their duration 
is this veiy ififluence. Therefore it will no longer 
: ||iO ;to, shorteh fqture duration in order to picture 
^ Ilfs parts beforehand; one is bound to live this 
ijdi^t^pE whilst it fe unfolding. As feir as 
’'j,'M^|^®3.ted: psychic, states are csoncerned, there, 
perceptible difference between foreseeing. 


” ; ” f ; f \ ■; ft i'Li'll-i ft 'H f iff' 

, j ~ ? f-V' 1 * V? ' '1 ‘ 'w ® 1 1 '4- 1 * 
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Only one course will remain open to the deter- 
minist. He will probably give up asserting the 

ihedetennin foreseeing a certain future 

« atgument act or State of consciousness, but will 
piienomeim maintain that every act is determined 
t!ieiaw“same by its psychic antecedents, or, in other 
same conaa- words, that the facts of ‘consciousness, 

like the phenomena of nature, are sub- 
ject to laws. This way of arguiqg means, at 
bottom, that he will leave out the particular 
features Df the concrete psychic states, lest he 
find himself confronted by phenomena which 
defy all symbolical representation and therefore 
all anticipation. The particular nature of these 
phenomena is thus thrust out of sight, but it is 
asserted that, being phenomefia, they must remain 
subject to the law of causality. Now, it is 
argued, this law means that every, phenomenon 
is determined by its conditions, or, in other words, 
that the same causes produce the same effects. 
Either, then, the act is inseparably bound to its 
antecedents, or the principle of causality admits 
of an incomprehensible exception. 

This last form of the determinist argument 
differs less than might be thought from all the 
„ • , other3 which have been examined above. 

as if©^aras „ 

toer states To say that the same inner causes will 

teceaents vriii reproduce the same effects is to as- 

iie?w tecw* ■*" 

sume that the * same cause can ap- 
pear a second tin\e on the Stage of conscious- 
ness. Now, if duration is what we say, deep- 
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causality in nature. For the physicist, the same 
cause always produces the same effect : for a 
psychologist who does not Jiet himself be misled 
by merely apparent analogies, a deep-seated inner 
cause produces its effect once for all and will 
never reproduce it. And if it is now asserted that 
this effect was inseparably bound* up -with this 
particular cause; such an assertion wUl mean one 
of two things : either that, the antecedents being 
given, the future action might have been foreseen j 
or that, the action having once been performed, 
any other action is seen, under the given conditions, 
to have been impossible. Now we saw that both 
these assertions were equally meaningless, and that 
they also involved a false conception of duration. 

Nevertheless it will be worth while to dwell on 
this latter form of the determinist argument, even 

Analysis ot the explain from our 

conoepHMrf point of view the meaning of the two 

cause, wMch ^ ^ ^ 

imteK^ the werds determination and causal- 

"*whol6 

minirt argo- ity.” In vain do we argue that there 
cannot be any question either of fore- 
seeing a future action in the way that an astro- 
nomical phenomenon is foreseen, or of asserting, 
when once an action is done, that any other action 
woifld have beeh impossitile under fte given con- 
ditions. In vain do we add that, even when it 
takes this form : “ The sam& causes produce the 
same effects,” the principle "of universal determina- 
tion loses every shrgd of meaning in the inher world 
of conscious states. The determinist will perhaps 
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yidd to our arguments cai each of three 
Ignite in particular, will admit that in the dsv- 
chical field one cannot ascribe, any of these thrL 
minings to the word tletermination, wiO probablv 
fail to discover a fourth meaning, and yet will Jo 
on repeating that the*act is inseparably bound 
UR with Its antecedents. We thus find OTrselves 
here confronted by so deep-seajed a misapprehen- 
sion and so obstinate a prejudice that we cannot 
gt the better of them without attacking them at 
them root, which is the principle of causality, Bv 
andpmg the concept of cause, we shalfshow the 
ambiguity which it involves, and. though not 
aumng at a formal definition of freedom, we shall 
perhaj^ get beyond the purely negative idea of 
it Wiiicli W 0 li3,V0 frEBiccJ up to tho prcsout 
^We perceive physicgJ phenomena, and these 
phenomena 9bey laws. This means: (i) that 
w phenomena a, b, c, df previously per* ; 

can occur again ip the same : 
te^ape ; (2) that a certain phenomenon 
S' ' whibh appeared after the condition^ ; 
!i»e 5 , c, i, and after these conditions • 


condition 
.p|e’:of causalit 
■ijlpoists claisa. 
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definite consequent wherever experience shows us 
this regular succession ; but the question is 
whether this regularity is found in the domain 
of consciousness too, and t^at is the whole pro- 
blem of free will. We grant you for a moment 
that the principle of causality is nothing but the 
summing up of the uniform and unconditional 
successions observed in the past : by what right, 
then, do you apply it to those deep-seated states 
of consciousness in which no regular succession 
has yet been discovered, since the attempt to 
foresee them ever fails ? And how can you base 
on this principle your argument to prove the 
determinism of inner states, when, according, 
to you, the determinism of observed facts is 
the sole source of the principle itself ? In truth, 
when the empiricists mak^ use of the principle 
of causality to disprove human freedom, they take 
the word cause in a new meaning, which is the 
very meaning given to it by connnon sense. 

To assert the regular succession of two pheno- 
mena is, indeed, to recognize that, the first being 
given, we already catch sight of the second. But 
this wholly subjective connexion between two ideas 
is- uot enough for common sense. It seems to 
coir&non sense ‘that, if the idea of the second 
phenomenon is already implied in that of the first; 
the second phenomenon itself ifiust exist ‘objec- 
tively, in some way or other, vpthin the first pheno- 
menon. And comjpon sense was bound to come 
to this conclusion, because to distinguish exactly 






md a “ Pnenomena 

cultore^^e “j 

6m ™P'":'P‘ibIy from the 

cauJ^L^s t S r ‘*>» 

Mure phenom “on P-'ufi^g of the 

Now thfe P'^ent conditions. 

very differ^S^™® “f- '’'•“"■Jrrstood in two 

with ^ furnishes ns 

wm o«tf type.of this tod Of pre%urmg. The 

^u^S. of ft cirde on a sheet of 

M umthematical 
i .to .this sense 

**?* ‘•W'WfluMon, 

wdi be spread out in dumtloh tor rhi 

“SeTtht'r^t'T*'*'"' 

TO ftre here in the realm of pure quantitv and 

ffto^ies can be expriSfrfflV: 
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Srtv S”the™;i the fundamental 

)raperty^of the figure, is transformed into an 
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hettoinena which suciwh**^ contrary, physical 

ewtoivted L one another and are 

0rid .be some ifficnlty in at once declaring them 
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equivalent to one another. But, just because 
they are perceived through our sense-organs, we 
seem justified in ascfibing their qualitative differ- 
ences to the impression which they make on us and 
in assuming, behind the hetefogeneity of our sen- 
sations, a homogeneous physical universe. Thus, 
we shall strip matter of the concrete •qualities 
with which our senges clothe it, colour, heat, re- 
sistance, even weight, and we shall^ finally find 
ourselves confronted with homogeneous extensity 
space without body. The only step then remain- 
ing will be to describe figures in space, to make 
them move according to mathematically formu- 
lated laws, and to explain the apparent qualities, 
of matter by the shape, position, and motion of 
these geometrical figures. Now, position is given 
by a system of fixed magpitudes and motion is 
expressed by a law, i.e. by a constant relation 
between variabfe magnitudes; but shape is a 
mental image, and, however tenuous, however* 
transparent we assume it to be, it still constitutes^ 
in so far as our imagination has, so to speak, the 
visual perception of it, a concrete and therefore 
irreducible, quality of matter. It will therefore 
be necessary to make a clean sweep of this image 
itselfiand replace* it by the Abstract formula of the 
movement which gives rise to the figure.* Pic- 
ture then algebraical relations geitting entangled 
in one another, becoming objective by this very 
entanglement, and [producing, by the mete effect 
of their complexity, concrete, visible, and tangible 
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reality, —you will be merely drawing .the conse- 
quences of the principle of causality, understood 
in the sense of an actual prefiguring of the future 
in the present. TheWentists of our time do not 
seem, indeed, to have carried abstraction so far, 
except perhaps Lord Kelvin. This acute and pro- 
found physicist assumed that space is filled with 
a homogeneous and incompressible fluid in which 
vortices move, thus producing the properties of 
matter : these vortices are the constituent de- 
aments of bodies ; the atom thus beconjjes a move- 
ment. and physical phenomena are reduced to 
regular movements taking place within an incora- 1 
• pressible fluid. But, if you will notice that this | 
fluid is perf^tly homogeneous, that between its ' 
parts there is neither an empty interval which * 
separates them nor any difference whatever by 
which they can be distinguished, jon will see that ’ : 

^all movement taking place vrithin this fluid is v 

really equivalent to absolute immobility, since 
before, during, and after the movement nothing 
changes and nothing has changed in the whole. * ■ 
The movement which is hare spoken of is thus noit 
a movement vriiich actually takes place, but . 

a movernent which is pictured mentally : it & k ' : 
rdation between rdaBonS. It Is implicitly^ sup- 

though, perhaps not actually realized, that ; 
jjnmtiqn has something to do with consciousness, 
in^space there are only simultaneities, and 
i th^l the business*'Of the pl^icist to provide 
\ : j ^th , the , means of ^calcuiating , , relations ' ! ’ ' 
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of simultaneity for any moment of our duration. 
Nowhere has mechanism been carried further 
than in this system, since the very shape of the 
ultimate elements of mattef is here reduced to a 
movement. But the Cartesian physics already 
anticipated this interpretation ; for if matter is 
nothing, as Descartes claimed, but* homogeneo.us 
^ extensity, the moyements of the parts of this 
extensity can be conceived through.the abstract 
law which governs them or through an algebraic^ 
equation between variable magnitudes, but can- 
not be represented under the' concrete form ofan 
image. And it would not be difficult to prove 
that the more the progress of mechanical explana-. 
tions enables us to develop this conception of 
causality and therefore to relieve tihe atom of the 
weight of its sensible qualifies, the more the con- 
crete existence of the phenomena of/iature tends 
to vanish into algebraical smoke. 

’ Thus understood, the relation of cij-usaJity is a* 
necessary relation in the sense that it win inde- 
it thus iMds finitely approach the relation of identity, 

^ curve approaches its as3rmptote. 
tat Th® principle of identity is the absolute 
consciousness : it asserts 
^ thohght is thought at the 
moment when we think if*: and what 
gives this principle its absolute necessity is that it 
does not bind the future to tlje present, but only 
the present to the present : • it expr^es the 
, unshakable confidence that consciousness feels in 
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itself, so long as, faithful to its duty, it confines 
itself to declaring the apparent present state of 
the mind. But the principle of causality, in so 
far as it is supposed f© bind the future to the pre- 
»nt, could never take the form of a necessary 
principle ; for the ’successive moments of real 
time are jnot bound up with one another, and no 
effort of logic will succeed in. proving that what 
has been will be or will continue to be, that the 
same antecedents win always give rise to identical 
consequents. Descartes understood this so well 
that he attributed the regularity of the physical 
world and the fiontinuation of the same effects to 
' the constantly renewed grace of Provid,ence; he 
built up, as it were, an instantaneous physics, 
intended for a universe the whole duration of 
which might as well confined to the present 
moment. And %inoza maintained that the inde- 
finite series of phenomena, which 'takes for us the 
torm of a succession in time, was equivalent, in the 
absolute, to the divine unity : he thus assumed, 
on die one hand, that the relation of apparent 
causality between phenomena melted away into 
a relation of identity in the absolute, amd, on the 
other, that the indefinite duration of things was 
all contained in a single moment, which is ete:qiity. 
In ^ort, wdbtether we study Cartesian physics, 
Spindzistic metaphysics, or the scientific theories 
of our own time, we shall find everywhere the same 
ansdety 4:0 establish a relation of logical necessity 
between cause and effect, and we shall see that 
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this anxiety shows itself in a tendency to trans- 
form relations of succession into relations of 
inherence, to do away with active duration, and to 
substitute for apparent ca^lsality a fundamental 
identity. 

Now, if the development of the notion of 
causality, understood in the sense* of «iecessa;'y 
The necessary connexioi^, leads to the SpinozisticorCar- 
of ^®sian conception of nature, inversely, 
relation of necessary determination 
established between successive pheno- 
mena may be supposed to arise from 
our perceiving, in a confused form, some mathe- 
matical mechanism behind their heterogeneity.. 
We do not claim that common sense has any 
intuition of the kinetic theories of matter, still 
less perhaps of a Spinozistic mechanism ; but it 
will be seen that, the more the efEect,seems neces'^ 
sarily bound up ’with the cause, the more we tend 
to put it in, the cause itself, as a mathematical* 
consequence in its principle, and thus to cancel 
the effect of duration. That under the influence 
of the same external conditions I do not behave 
to-day as J behaved yesterday is not at all sur- 
prising, because I change, because I endure. But 
things considered apart ffom our perception do 
not seem to endure ; and the more thoroughly we 
examine this idea, the more absufd it seems *to us 
. to suppose that the same caus^ should not produce 
to-day the effect which it produced yesterday. We 
certainly feel, it is true, that although things do not 





it gets indefinitely near that of identity, will never 
seem to ns to coincide* with it, unless we conceive 
clearly the idea of a mathematical mechanism or 


legitimate ^mples on the point. It is no less 
obvious that our belief in the necessary determina- 
tion of phenomena by one anothej becomes 
stronger in proportion as we are more inclined to 
r^ard duration as a subjective form of our con- 
sciousness. In other words, the more v/e tend to 
set up the causal relation as a relation of necessary 
determination, the more we assert thereby that 
things do not erdure like oursdves. This amounts 
to saying that the more we strengthen the prin- 
^ciple of causality, the more we emphasize the 
dbderence between a phyacal series and a psychical 
one. Whence, finally, it would result (however para- 
doxical the opinion may seem) that the assump- 
tion of a relation of mathematical inherence b^ 
: tween external phenomena ought to bring with it, 
as a natural or at least as a plausible consequence, 
: the belief in human fr^ will. But this last oonse- 
quaacfe will tiot concern us for the mcanent : we 
I merely trying here to trace out the first mean- 
ihg of the word causality, and we think we have 
shown that the ]^:efiguiing pf the future in the 
’brmnt is easily conceived under a mathematical 
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form, thanks to a certain conception of duration 
which, without seeming to be so, is fairly familiar 
to common sense.. 

But there is a prefiguring of another kind, still 
more familiar to our mind, because immediate 
Ftefigaring. as consciousness gfves us the type of it. 
rf atftee 8^ We go, in fact, through successive states 
‘ of conscitousness, and although the later 
nof tol was not contained in the earlier, we had 


sw* de^ before us at the time a more or less con- 


minattem. _jused idea of it. The actual realization 
of this idea, however, did not appear as certain 
but merely as possible. Yet, between the idea and 
the action, some hardly perceptible intermediate 
processes come in, the whole mass of which takes 
for us a form sm generis, whfch is called the feeling 
of effort. And from the idea to the effort, from 
the effort to ^e act, the progress has been so 
continuous that we cannot say where the idea an^ 
the effort ^d, and where the act begins. Hence 
we see that in a certain sense we maystill say here 
that the future was prefigured m the present ; 
but it must be added that this prefiguring is very 
imperfect,, since the future action of which we 
have the present idea is conceived as realizable but 
not 'Sts realized, *and since,* even when we plan the 
effort necessary to accomplish it, we fbel thdt there, 
is stiU time to stop. If, then, •we ’decide to picture 
the causal relation in tM5 second form, we can 
assert a -priori that there wiU no*longer be a relation 
of necessary determination between the cause and 
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the effect, for the effect will no longer be given 
in the cause. It will be there only in the state 


perhaps will not be followed by the corresponding 
action. But we shaU not be surprised that this 
approximation is enough for common sense if we 
tl^k of the readiness with which children and 
primitive people accept the idea of a whimsical 
Nature, in which caprice plaj^ a part no less 
important than necessity. Nay, this way of 
Gonceiving causality will be more easily understood 
by the general, run of people, since it does not 
demand any effort of abstraction and only implies 
■a certain analogy between the outer and»the inner 
world, between the succession of objective pheno- 
mena and that of otlr subjective states. 

In truth, this second, way of conceiving the rela- 
tion of came (to effect is more natural than the first 
Mk fr mnii immediately satisfies the need 

of a mental image. If we look for the 
a»^St\a* phenomenon B within the phenomenon 
to which regularly precedes it, the reason 

is that the habit of associating the two images 
ends in giving us the idea of the second pheno- 
menon wrapped up, as it were, in that of the first. 
It is natural, &en, that we should f)ush this objecti- 
ficatiofi to its furthest limit and that we should 
tnake the phenomenon A itself into a psychic state, 
i|tt which the phenombhon B is supposed to be 
contained as a fery vagu§. idea. We simply 
Isujpppse, fhereby, that the objective connexion 
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of the two phenomena resembles the subjective 
association which suggested the idea of it to us. 
The qualities of things are^thus set up as actual 
states, somewhat analogous to those of our own 
self ; the material universe is credited with a vague 
personality which is diffused through space and 
which, although not exactly endowfed v^th a cen- 
scions will, is led da from one state to another by 
an inner impulse, a kind of effort. Such was 
ancient hylozoism, a half-hearted and even coh- 
tradictoryjiypothesis, which left matter its exten* 
sity although attributing to it real conscious states, 
and which spread the qualities of matter through- 
out extehsity while treating these qualities a^ 
inner i,e. simple states. It was reserved for 
Leibniz to do away with this* contradiction and to 
show that, if the succession of external qualities 
or phenomena is understood as th6*succession of 
our own ideas, these qualities must be regarded 
as simple states or perceptions, and the matter 
which supports them as an unext^ded monad, 
analogous to our soul. But, if such be the case, 
the successive states of matter cannot be per- 
ceived from the outside any more than our own 
psychic states ; the hypo&esis of pre-established 
harrhony must fee introduced in order to explain 
how these inner states are repr^enfative qf one 
another. Thus, with our secolid conception of the 
relation of causality we rea*ch ‘Leibniz, as^with the 
first we reached Spinoza. An^ in both cases we 
merely push to their extreme limit or formulate 



leas oj common sense, 
it is obvious that the relation of causality, 
ood in this sedoiid way, does not involve 
n. the necessary determination of the effect 


the regular succession of causes and effects by a 
r^al dcus bx fnuchifici sometimes it was a Necessity 
esctemal to things and hovering over th^m, some- 
tim^an inner fteason acting by rules somewhat 
similar to those which govern our own conduct. 
Nor do the perceptions of Leibniz's monad neces- 
sitate one another ; God has to regulate their order 
in advance. In fact," Leibniz’s determinism does 
not spring from his conception of the monad, but 
ftrom the fact (that he builds up the universe with 
monads only. Having denied ^1 mechanical 
influence of substances on one anotheK> he had to 
explain how it happens that their states corre- 
spond. Hence a determinism which arises from 
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relation ascribes to things a duration absolutely 
like our own, whatever may be the nature of this 
duration ; to picture in this way the relation of 
cause to effect is to assume? that the future is not 
more closely bound up witjbi the present in the 
external world than it is in our own inner life. 

It follows from this twofold analysis that the 
principle of causaljty involves two contradictory 

conceptions of duration, two mutually 

Baoh ol these , ^ 

contradictory exclusivc ways of prefiguring the future 
of causaKty 1X1 the present. Sometimes all pheno- 
by itself mena, physical or psychical, are pictured 
freedom ; as endunug in the same way, and there- 
gettottey ’fore in the way that we do: in thi^ 

dostroy it# ^ 

case the future will exist in the present 
only as an idea, and the passing from the present 
to the future will take the. form of an effort which 
does not always lead to the realizatjpn of the idea 
conceived. Sometimes, on the other hand, dura- 
tion is regarded as the characteristic form of con- ^ 
scions states ; in this case, things are no longer 
supposed to endure as we do, and a mathematical 
pre-existence of thrir future in their present is 
admitted.. Now, each of these two hypotheses, 
when taken by itself, safeguards human freedom ; 
for the first woilld lead -to* the result that even the 
phenomena of nature were contingent, and the 
second, by attributing the nec€fesary detehnina- 
tion of physical phencnnena to the fact that 
things do not endure as w^ do, invites us to 
regard the self which is subject to duration 
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does not even understand, the absolute determina- 
tion, now, of actions that are still to come : that 
is all that experience teaches us, and if we hold by 
experience we should say !hat we feel ourselves 
free, that we perceive forc^ rightly or wrongly, 
as a^ free spontaneity. But, on the other hand, 
this idea of force, carried over into nature, trav^l- 
j ling there side by §ide with the idea of necessity, 
has got corrupted before it returns f^om the jour- 
ney. It returns impregnated with the idea qf 
necessity :^and in the hght of the role which wg 
have made it play in the external world, we jggard 
force as determining with strict necessity the effects 
which flow from it. Here again the mistake made, 
by consciousness arises from the fact that it looks 
at the self, not directly, but by a kind of refraction 
through the forms which it has lent to external 
perception, and which the latter ^es not give 
back without having left its mark on them. A 
compromise, as it were, has been brought about 
between the idea of force and that of necessary 
determination. The wholly m^hanical deter- 
mination of two external phenomena by one 
another now assumes in our eyes the same form 
as the d3mamic relation of our exertion of force to 
the act which splings from* it : but,.4n return, this 
latter relation takes the form of a ihathematical 
derivation, the human action* being supposed to 
issue mechanically, and ’therefore necessarily, 
from the force whiqji product it. Theflre is no 
doubt that this mingling of two different and 
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almost opposite ideas offers advantages to com- 
mon sense, since it enables us to picture in the 
same way, and denote by one and the same word, 
both the relation which exists between two mo- 
mente of our life and tliat which binds together the 
successive moments of the external world. We 
haye seen, that; though our deepest conscious states 
exclude numerical multiplicity„'yet we break them 
up into parts .external to one another ; that though 
the elements of concrete duration permeate one 
pother, duration expressing itself iiT_ extensity 
exhijj^s moments as distinct as the bodies 
scattered in space. Is it surprising, then, that 
.between the moments of our life, when it has 
been, so to speak, objectified, we set up a relation 
analogous to the objective relation of causality, 
and that an exchange, which again may be com- 
pared to the* phenomenon of endosmosis, takes 
place between the d5mamic idea oi free effort and 
the mathematical concept of nec««ary deter- 
mination ? 

But the sundmng of these two ideas is an accom- 
plished fact in the natural sciences. The physicist 
®»oatfi»iinitea Speak of /ofc«, and even picture 
mode of action by analogy with an 
^ imaS effort, bht- he will* never introduce 
; hypothesis into a scientific explana- 

tion. “Even .those who, with Faraday, 
fiwonoe. replacp the extended atoms fay dynamic 
points, WiE treat the centres ^f force and the lines 
of force mathematicsally, without troubling about 
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force itself considered as an activity or an effort. 
It thus comes to be understood that the relation 
of external causality, is purely mathematical, and 
has no resemblance to the relation between psy- 
chical force and the act which springs from it. 

It is now time to add that the relation of inner j 
causality is purely dynamic, and has no. analogy ‘ 
They should with the gelation of two external phe- 
t'oo.^bf ‘‘^“^nomena which condition one another, 
psychology, ^^^g capable’ of recurring 

in a homogeneous space, their relation can be 
expressed in terms of a law, whereas deep-s^ed* 
psychic states occur once in consciousness aiiSwill 
never occur again. A careful analysis of the. 
psychological phenomenon led us to this con-* 
elusion in the beginning : the «tudy of the notions 
of causality and duration, .viewed in themselves, 
has merely confirmed it. ^ 

We can now’ formulate our conception of 
freedom. Fseedom is the relation of the "concrete* j 
self to the act which it performs. This T 

hreedom rea! . , _ - _ 

bn^indefln- relation IS indefinable, jhst because we 
are free. For we can analyse a thing, 
but not a process ; we can break up extensity, but 
not duration. Or, if we persist in analysing it, 
we unconsciously transforln the pjocess into a 
thing and duration into extensity. By the veiy 
fact of breaking up concrete timd we set out its 
moments in homogeneous^ space ; ,in place of the 
doing we put the already done*; and, as*we have 
b^fUii by, so to speak, stereotyping the activity 
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of the self, we see spontaneity settle down into 
inertia and freedom into necessity. Thus, any 
positive definition of freedom will ensure the 
victory of de termini^. 

Shall we define the free act by saying of thisact, 
when it is once done, that it might have been left 
undone ?• But this assertion, as also its opposite, 
implies the idea of an absolute Equivalence between 
concrete duration and its spatial symbol ; and 
^ soon as we admit this equivalence, we are led 
on, by the very development of the formula which 
we4i^ve just ^t' forth, to the most rigid deter- 
minism. 

, Shall we define the free act as " that which could 
not be foreseen, even when all the conditions were 
known in advance ? ” But to conceive all the 
conditions as given, is, when dealing with concrete 
duration, to place oneself at the very moment at 
which the act is being performed. Or else it is 
admitted that the matter of psychic dumtion can be >1 
pictured symbolically in advance, which amounts, 
as we said, to 'treating time as a homogeneous 
medium, and to reasserting in new words the 
absolute equivalmce of duration with its s 3 raabol. 

A closer study of this second definition of freedom 
will thus bring us once' more to determinism.*" 

Sh^ we finally define the free act by sajing 
that it is not ne<3essarijy determined by its cause ? 
But either these words Hose their meaning or we 
understand by then? that the same inner causes will 
pot always call forth the same effects. We admit. 
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then, that the psychic antecedents of a free act 
can be repeated, that freedom is displayed in a 
duration whose moipents resemble one another, 
and that time is a homo^neous medium, like 
space. We shall thus be broy:ght back to the idea 
of an equivalence between d'uration and its spatial 
symbol ; and by pressing the definition of freedom 
which we have laid;down, we shall once more get 
determinism out of it. , 

To sum up ; every demand for explanation 
in regard to freedom comes back, without our 
suspecting it, to the following* question : 
time be adequately represented by space ? ” 
To which ‘we answer ; Yes, if you are dealing with, 
time flown ; No, if you speak of time flowing. 
Now, the free act takes pla«e in time which is 
flowing and not in time which has already flown. 
Freedom is therefore a fact, and anyng the facts ( 
which we observe there is none clearer. All the 
difiiculties of the problem, and the problem itself, 
arise from the desire to endow duration with the 
same attributes as extensity, to Interpret a suc- 
cession by a simultaneity, and to express the idea 
of freedom»in a language into which it is obviously 
untranslatable. 
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phenomena, we must make a clean sweep of the 
impression which they produce on consciousness 
and treat sensations as signs of reality, not as 
reality itself. * • 

It seemed to us that therp was good reason to 
set ourselves the opposite problem and to ask 
But are not whether the most obvious states of the 
the sell per-* itself, which we believe that we 
firms directly, are not .mostly per- 
thiT^exte^^ ceived through the medium of certain ' 
forms borrowed from the external world * 
which thus* gives us back what have lent it 
A priori it seems fairly probable that this Is what 
happens. . For. assuming that the forms alluded, 
to, into which we fit matter, come entirely from* 
the mind, it seems difficult -to apply them con- 
stantly to objects withoutthe latter soon leaving 
a mark on them : by then using these forms to 
gain a knowledge of our own person we run the 
risk of mistaking for the colouring of the sd? 
the reflection of the frame in which we place it, * 
i.e. the external world. But one can go further ) 
still and assert that forms applicable to things ! X 
cannot be entirely our own work, that they must ' 
result from a compromise between matter and 
mind,«4hat if w^givemucH to matter we probably 
recdve something from it, and that thus; when 
we try to grasp ourselves ^fter a’h excursion into 
the external world, we no ionger.have our hands 
free. ' ' • • 

Now just as, in order to ascertain the real rela-j . 
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pure qtiality, wbids is the state of consciousness, 
and pure quantity, which is necessarily space. 
Now you give ui>ihis compromise without the least 
scruple when you study ext«rnal things, since you 
then leave. a.side the forces themselves, assuming 
that they exist, and consider only their measurable 
and extended effects. Wliy, then, do you keep 
to this hybrid coiwcpt when you analyse in its 
turn the state of consciousness ? If magnitude, 
outside you, is never intensive, intensity, within 
you, is never magnitude. It is through having 
overlooked 'this that philosophers have b^sen 
compelled to distinguish two kinds of qiTantity, 
the one extensive, the other intensive, without 
ever succeeding in explaining what they had in ’ 
common or how the same wqrds " increase ” and 
" decrease ” could be used for things so unlike. 
In the same way they are responsible^ for the exag- 
gerations of psychophysics, for as* soon as the 
power of increasing in magnitude is attributed* 
to sensation m any other than a metaphorical 
sense, we are invited to find out by how much it 
increases. And, although consciousness does not 
measure intensive quantity, it does not follow that 
science may not succeed indirectly in doing so, 
if it, he a magnitude. ,Hence, either a psycho- 
ph5?sical formula is possible or the intensity of a 
simple psychic state is pure^qttglity. 

Turning then to the concaspl. of multiplicity, we 
saw that .to construct a nunaber we must first 
have the intuition ’of a homogeneous medium. 
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viz. space, in which terms distinct from one 
cte coMdiowi another could be set out in line, and, 
secondly, a process of permeation and or- 
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What duration is there existing outside «^? 
Tlie present only, or, if we prefer the expression, 
In ibe ester- simultaneity. No doubt external things 
tei ml iiira- Change, * Dut tlictr moments do not 
ttiiMdty* siicceed one aiiotii|jr, if we retain the 
ordinary meaning of the ^^’ord, except for a con- 
sciousness which keeps them in mind.. We ob- 
serve outside us a given moment a whole 
system of simultaneous positions ; pf the simul- 
taneities which have preceded them nothing 
remains. To put duration in space is really to 
contradict 'oneself and place ’siiccession within 
simultaneity. Hence we must not say that .exter- 
nal things endure, but rather that there is in them, 
some inexpressible reason in virtue of which we 
cannot examine them at successive moments of our 
own duration without observing that they have 
changed. But this change does nq^ involve suc- 
cession unless the word is taken in a*new meaning : 
on this pokit we have noted the agreement of 
sfcience and common sense. 

Thus in consciousness we find states which 
succeed, without being distinguished from one 
another-; .and in space simultaneities which, 
without succeeding, are distinguished from one 
anotkef, in the Sense that' one has pe^sed to exist 
when the other appears. Outside* us, mutual 
externality without succe^^ion ; ’ within us, suc- 
cession without mutual externality. 

H«re again a compromise •comes in.* To the 
simultaneities, which constitute the external 
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world, and, although distinct, succeed one an- 
The Mea oi a Other fof OUT consciousness, we attribute 
succession themselves. Hence the 
idea that things endUre as we do our- 
•nSioSa selves and ►that time may be brought 
extamaHty. vdthin Space. TBut while our consciousness 
thus intFoducss succession into external things, 
inversely these things themselves externalize the 
successive moments of our inner duration in 
relation to one another. The simultaneities of 
physical phenomena, absolutely distinct in the 
seiTse tl^at the ope has ceased to be when the other 
takes place, cut up into portions, which are also 
►distinct and external to one another, andnner life 
in which succession implies interpenetration, just 
as the pendulum of u clock cuts up into distinct 
fragments and spreads*- out, so to speak, length- 
wise, the dynamic and undivided tension of the 
spring. Thus, by a real process of endosmosis 
we get the mixed idea of a measurable time, 
which is space in so far as it is homogeneity, and 
duration in so iar as it is succession, that is to 
say, at bottom, the contradictory idea of succes- 
sion in simultaneity. 

Now, these two elements, extensity and dura- 
tion, science tears asunder whe'n it undertakes 
ta close study of external things. 

have pointed out that science 
retains nothing of duration but simul- 
the'taneity, Ind nothing of motion itself 
. ■ h^ worid. but the position of the moving body, 
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i.e. immobility. A very sharp separation is here 
made and space gets the best of it. 

.Therefore the sape separation will have to be 
made again, but^this timd to the advantage of 
duration, when inner phenomena are studied, 
— ^not inner phenomena once developed, to be sure, 
or after the discursive reason has separated them 
and set them out; in a homogeneous medium in 
order to understand them, but innar phenomena 
in their developing, and in so far as they make up, 
by their interpenetration, the continuous evolution 
of a free person. Duration, thu§ restored to^lts 
original purity, will appear as a wholly quali- 
tative multiplicity, an absolute heterogeneity 
of elements which pass over into one an- 
other. 1 

Now it is because they have neglected to make 
this necessary separation that one |iarty has been 
The neglect to led to deny freedom and the other tj 
define it, and thereby, involuntarily, 
deny it too. They ask in fact 
whether the act could or could not be 
to define it. foreseen, the whole of its conditions 
being given ; and whether they assert it or deny it, 
they admit that this totality of conditions could 
be cesseived as given in advance : which amounts, 
as we have shown, to treating duratidn as sc homo- 
geneous thing and intensities ' as magnitudes. 
They will either say that the* act, is determined by 
its conditions, without perce^ng that ’they are 
playng on the double sense of the word causality. 
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and that they are thus giving to duration at the 
same time two forms which are mutually exclu- 
sive. Or else they will appeaj to the principle .of 
the conservation of energy, withdut asking whether 
this principle is equally applicable to the moments 
of the external world, which are equivalent to one 
another, and ‘to the moments of a living and 
conscious being, which acquired richer and richer 
content. In whatever way, in a word, freedom is 
viewed, it cannot be denied except on condition of 
identifying time with space ; it cannot be defined 
except qn condition of demanding that space should 
adequately represent time ; it cannot be argued 
.about in one sense or the other except on condi- 
tion of previously confusing succession and simul- 
taneity. All determmism will thus be refuted by 
expmence, but every attempt to define freedom 
will open the way to determinism.^^ 

Inquiring then why this separation of duration 
'and extensity, which science carries out so natur- 
TWs sepata- external world, demands such 

an effort and rouses so much repugnance 
when it is a question of inner states, 

< Se were not long in perceiving -the reason. 

■ ml life. Xhe main object of science is to forecast 
i and measure * now we cannot forecast pfeysical 
‘ phenomena Sxcept on condition that we assume 
i, that they do not endure as we do; and, on the 
jllother hand, the only thifig we are able to measure 
r| i is -space. ^ Hence the breach Jiere corned about of 
i;1iBelf between quality and quantity, between true 
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duration and pure extensity. But when we turn 
to our conscious states, we have everything to 
gain by keeping up the illusion through which 
we make them shhre in thfi reciprocal externality 
of outer things, because thi^ distinctness, and at 
the same time this solidification, enables us to 
give them fixed names in spite of their instability, 
and distinct ones ih spite of their interpenetration. 
It enables us to objectify them, tp throw them 
out into the current of social life. 

Hence there are finally two different selves, 
one of which is, as it were, the'external projection 
of the other, its spatial and, so to speak, 
terent selves', social representation. We reach the 
men^ mk : former by deep introspection, which 
and social re- leads US to grasp our inner states as 
oniytsietonner living things, constantly oecommg, as 
states not amenable to measure, which 
permeate one another and of whicfi the succession 
in duration has nothing in -common with juxta- 
position in homogeneous space. But the mo-’ 
ments at which we thus grasp ourselves are rare, 
and that is just why we are rarely free. The 
greater part of the time we live outside ourselves, 
hardly perceiving anything of ourselves but 
our*HJ7m ghosf, a colourless shadow which pure 
duration projects into homogeneous Space. ’ Hence 
our life unfolds in space rather than in’ time; 
we live for the external" world rather than for 
ourselveS ; we sppak rathdr than think ; we 
“are acted ” rather than act ourselves. To act 
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freely is to recover possession of oneself, and to 
get back into pure duration. 


Kant’s great mists&e was fo take time as a 
homogeneous mediurn. He did not notice that 
Kaat dong to real duration is made up of moments 
put^the seHmside onc another, and that when it 
outside both seems to assume the form of a homogene- 
time. ous.whole, it IS because it gets expressed 
ii} space. Thus the very distinction which he 
makes between space and time amount^ at bottom 
t^onfusing tinje with space, and the s3mibolical 
representation of the ^o with the ego itself. He 
ihought that consciousness was incafyable of 
perceiving psychic states otherwise than by 
juxtaposition, forgetting that a medium in which 
these states are set side 'by side and distinguished 
from one ancrther is of course ^ace, and not 
(jpration. He was thereby led to believe that 
^the same states can recur in the depths of con- 
sciousness, just as the same physical phenomena 
are repeated in space ; this at least is what he 
implicitly admitted when he ascribed to the 
^ causal relation the same meaning and "the same 
function in the inner as in the outer world. Tlius 
freedom was .made intd an incompreHSasible 
1 fact, yet, owing to his unlimited though 

I f nnconscious conifdeirce* in this inner perception 
who^ scope he .tried 'to restrict, his belief in 
? i freedom remained *^unshakable. He therefore 
; j r'msed it to the sphere of noumena ; and as he had 
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confused duration with space, he made tl^is 
genuine free self, which is indeed outside space, 
into a self which is supposed to be outside duration 
too, and therefore out of thesreach of our faculty of 
knowledge. But the truth is. that we perceive this 
self whenever, by a strenuous effort of reflection, 
we turn our eyes from the shadow which, follows us 
and retire into ourselves. Though we generally 
live and act outside our own person, in space 
rather than in duration, and though by this 
means we give a handle to the law of causality, 
which binds the same effects to the same causes, 
can nevertheless always get back into pure dura- 
tion, of which the moments are internal and hetero- 
geneous to one another, and in which a cause 
cannot repeat its effect sinc« it will never repeat 
itself. 

In this very confusion of true ,4uration with 
its symbol both the strength and* the weakness 
Kant regarded Kantianism reside. Kant imagines 
to- “ things in themselves,” 

mogeneoM. other a ho&ogeneous Time 

and Space, through whidi the “ things in them- 
selves,” are refracted : thus are supposed to 
arise on the one hand the phenomenal self — a self 
whidi consciousness pereefves — and, the other, 

external objects. Time and space x>n this view 
would not be any more ip «s than outside us ; 
the very distinction of Outside sind inside would 
be the wcirk of time pnd space? This doctrine has 
the advantage of providing our empirical thought 
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with a solid foundation, and of guaranteeing that 
phenomena, as phenomena, are adequately know- 
able- Indeed, we might set up these phenome;na 
as absolute and do without the incomprehensible 
“things in thernselve^” were it not that the Prac- 
tical Reason, the reyealer of duty, came in, like the 
Plp,tonic cemiryscence, to warn us that the “thing 
in itself” exists, invisible but present. The con- 
trolling factqr in the whole of this theory is the 
very sharp distinction between the matter of 
consciousness and its form, between the homogene- 
o'ils and the heterogeneous, and thS vital dis- 
tinction would probably never have been made 
, unless time also had been regarded as a medium 
indifferent to what fills it. 

But if time, as immediate consciousness per- 
ceives it, were, like space, a homogeneous medium, 
would be able to deal with it, 
space. " Now we have 
S^*’oonid tried to prove that duration^as duration, 
deal with it. motion, as motion, elude the grasp of 

mathematics : of time everything slips through 
its fingers but simultaneity, and of movement 
everything but immobility. This is. what the 
Kantians and even their opponents do not seem 
i tp have percefyed : in 'this so-cailed phesoMenal 
world, 'Which, we are told, is a world cut out for 
scientific knowledge/, a^ the relations which cannot 
be translated into sinruftaneity, i.e. into space, 
are .scientifically ifnknowablp. 

, In the second place, in a duration assumed to 
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be homogeneous, the same states could occ^r 
over again, causality would imply neces- 
sary determination, and all freedom 
would bdcome incomprehensible. Such, 
sosntion. indeed, is the result- to which the Critique 

of Pure Reason leads. But instead of concluding 
from this that real duration is iieterpgeneous, 
which, by clearing’.up the second difficulty, would 
have called his attention to the fir§t, Kant pre- 
ferred to put freedom outside time and to raise 
an impassg-ble barrier between the world of 
phenomena, which he hands oVbr root and bran<5h 
to our understanding, and the world of things 
in themselves, which he forbids us to enter. 

But perhaps this distinction is too sharply' 
drawn and perhaps the harder is easier to cross 
than he supposed. For if perchance 
How ooHoct- the moments of real duration, perceived 

ed oy tato % ^ w 

real duration hy an attentive consciousncss, per- 
meated one another instead of lying 
side by side, and if these moments formed in ■* 
relation to one another a heterogeneity within 
which the idea of necessary determination lost 
every shred of meaning, then the self grasped 
by consciousness would be a free cause, we should 
haire ''sEbsolute ’knowledge of ourgelves, and, on 
the other hand, just because this "absolute con- 
stantly commingles with .phendmena andj while 
filling itself with theni, "permeates them, these 
phenomena themselves would not be as amenable 
as is claimed to mathematical reasoning. 
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interpenetration of its psychic states, their wholly 
qualitative multiplicity, by a numerical plurality 
of terms which are distinguished from one another, 
set side by side, and expresse4 by means of words ? 
In place of a heterogeneous duration whose 
moments permeate one andther, we thus get a 
homogeneous time whose moments are strung on a 
spatial line. In place of an inner life whose suc- 
cessive phases, each unique of its kind, cannot 
be expressed in the fixed terms of language, we 
get a self which can be artificially reconstructed, 
and simple' psychic states which can be added 
to and taken from one another juSt like the letters 
of the alphabet in forming words. Now, this 
must not be thought to be a mode of symbolical 
representation only, for imrqediate intuition and 
discursive thought are one in concrete reality, 
and the very mechanism by which we only meant 
at first to explain our conduct wiS end by also 
controlling ^it. Our psychic states, separating 
then from each other, will get solidified ; between 
our ideas, thus crystallized, ai?d our external 
movements we shall witness permanent associa- 
tions being formed ; and little by little, as our con- 
sciousness thus imitates the process by which ner- 
vou§,m^tter procures reflex«actions, automatism will 
cover over freedom. It is just’ at thi^ point 

^ Renotivier has already s^oken^of these voluntary acts 
which may be compared to reflesi^ movements, and he has 
restricted freedom to moments of disis* But he does not 
seem to have noticed that the process of our free activity goes 
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^ ; OUT consdousness at every moment of duration, that the very 
J feeling- of duration comes from this source, and that -without 
this heterogeneous and contfixtfbus duration, in which cfar self 
I f I e^ves,. -there would be no moral crisis. The study, even the 
. ' : dose study, of a givgn fr^ action -will thus not settle the pro- 
'jiWem of freedom. The"wla)le series of our heterogeneous 
i 1 1 totes trf consdousness nfusf be taken into consideration. In 
r iSptito words, it is in alblose analsr^s of the idefof duration 
I I I the key to the problem must he sought. 


that the associationists and the determinists come 
in on the one side, and the Kaiitians on the other. 
As they look at only the commonest aspect of 
our conscious life, tl^ey perceive clearly marked 
states, which can recur in time like physical 
phenomena, and to which the law of causal deter- 
mination applies, if we wish, in the same sense as 
it 'does to nature. As, on the other hand, the 
medium in which these psychic states are set side 
by side exhibits parts external to one another, 
in which t^e same facts seem capable of being 
repeated, tlxey da not hesitate to ifiake time a 
homogeneous hiedium and treat it as space. 
Henceforth all » difference between duration and 
* extensity, succession and simultaneity, is abolished : 
the only thing left is,,to turn freedom out of doors, 
or, if you cannot entirely throw off your traditional 
respect for it^to escort it with all due ceremony 
up to the supratemporal domain of things in them- 
: ! Selves,” whose mysterious threshold yopr conscious- 
; ness cannot cross. But, in our view, there is a third 
! > 1 1 ylJ course which laight be taken, namely, to carry 

Li > on, as it were, unknown to ourselves, in the obscure depths of 
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ourselves back in thought to those moments of our 
life when we made some serious decision, moments 
unique of their kind, which will never be repeated 
— any more than past phases in the history of a 
nation will ever come back again. We should see 
that if these past states cannot be adequately 
expressed in words or artificially reconstructed 
by a juxtaposition, of simpler states, it fs becadse 
in their dynamic unity and wholly qualitative 
multiplicity they are phases of our feal and con- 
crete duration, a heterogeneous duration and a 
living one. •• We should see tljat, if' our action 
was pronounced by us to be free, it is* because 
the relatipn of this action to the state from which 
it issued could not be expressed by a law, this"* 
psychic state being unique of its kind and unable 
ever to occur again. We should see, finally, that 
the very idea of necessary determination here 
loses every shred of meaning, that tliere cannot be 
any question either of foreseeing the act before 
it is performed or of reasoning about the possibility ^ 
of the contrary action once the deed is done, for 
to have aU the conditions given is, in concrete 
duration, to place oneself at the very moment of 
the act and not to foresee it. But we should also 
undgrst^nd the illusion which makes the one party 
think that they are compelled to’ deny freedom, 
and the others that they must, define it. ♦ It is 
because the transition is piade by imperceptible 
steps from concrete duration, whose elernents per- 
meate one another, fo symbolical duration, whose 
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Absolute, reality of space, g% ; free- 
dom not, 1 66 ; law of conscious- 
ness, 207 ; Spinoza and, 208 ; 
knowledge of ourselves, 235. 

Abstraction, implies homogeneous 
medium, 97 ; breaks up elements 
of idea, 134 ; and diagram of pro- 
cess of reaching a decision, 177 f . ; 
and Lord Kelvin’s theory of matter, 
206. ** 

Acceleration, hypothetical, of mo- 
tions of universe, 116 f., 193 ft. 

Achilles, and tortoise, 73 f. 

Act, not divisible like object, 112 ; 
free acts, 165 j “ possible acts/* 

174 ^ 

Act, of mind : all imity due to, 80 f. ; 
neglected in empirical theory of 
space, 93 f. ; nature of, 95. 

Addition, of sensation - differences, 

64, 65 ; pr>s)cess of, 80, 123, 226 ; 
implies multiplicity of parts, 85. 

Advice, relation of, to freedom, 169. 

Aeolus, cave of, 20. 

Aesthetic^ Kant’s Transcendentalf 92, 

93 - 

Aesthetic feelings, ii ff. ; suggested, 
not caused, 17 ; stages in, 17. 

Alceste, indication of, 167. 

Algebra, deals with results not pro- 
cesses, 1 1 9. ^ 

Analysis, already visible in mental 
image, 84; distOTts feelings, 132 f. ; 
of a thing, not 0? a process, 219. 

Anger, psychic element in, 29 ; and 
organic disturbance, 30. 

Animals, ability to find their way 
throuC space, 96 ; space not so 
homogeneous for, 97 ; perceive 
duration as quality, 127 ; do not 
picture distin% external world, 138, 
236. 

Antecedents, same, and same conse- 
quents, 199, 208. 

Archi^^ctur<?^ compared \^th rhythm,'' ' 

15. 

Aristotle, distinguishes potential and 
actual, 12 1. 

Arithmetic, splits up units, 84. 

Art, and beauty, 14 ; object of, 14 ; 
and hypnotism, 14 ; the plastic 
arts, 15 ; suggesting, not expres- 
sing feelingsf 16 merit of work of, 

17 ; yielding only sensation^ 17 ; 
asm and method of artist, r8. 
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Ar;^ticial, reconstruction of concrete 
phenomenon, 163. 

Aspect, twofold, of terms in a series, 
i34» 226 ; of the self, 128 ff. ; of 
'\;onscious states, 129 ff. ; 137 ff. 

Association, by contiguity, 136, 164 ; 
self cannot be constituted by, 139, 
165, 226;^ associationist deter- 
minism, 148, 155, 159 ; of ideas in 
interrupted conversation, 156 ; 
illustration from hypnotism, 157 ; 
illustration frto deliberation, 158 ; 
involves defective conception of 
self, 159 ff., 165, 226 ; of end a?id 
movement, 160 ; associations of 
smell, 161 ; its mistakes, 161 ff. ; 
fits simple sensations, 164 ; cannot 
explain d«ieper states* of self, 164 ; 
everyday acts obey laws of, 167 ff., 
238. 

Astronomy, measurement of time in, 
107 ; prediction of celestial pheno- 
mena, 117, ^92 ff., 198. 

Attention, and muscular tension, 27 ; 
F^chner on, 27 ; Riboton,27; and 
p^fchic tension, 28 ; and forma- 

^ tion of number, 82, 84. 

Bain, on nervous energy, 21 ; on 
theory of s^ce, 93 ; on conflict of 
motives, 159, 

Beauty, feeling of, 14 ff. ; in nature 
and art, 14 ff. 

Beliefs, adopted without reason, 135 ; 
compared to cell in organism, 135 ; # 
some not nroperly assimilated, 136, 

Blix, experiments on temperature 
sense, 46. 

Body, movements of, as suggesting 
psychic state, 18 ; inclination oC 
in comparing pleasures, 38. 

Causality, law of, 199, 
regular succession, 202 f. 

^ sense and meaning of, , c« 
prefiguriiig*of future phenomenon 
in present conflitions, 294 ff. ; not 
anecessary principle, 2084 Spinoza 
OEu, 208^ identity and, 209, 210 ; 

** as necessary determination 01 
phenomena means human freedom, 
210: aSid second type of pre- 
figifing, 211 t; -^this leads to 
Leibniz, 213 > fhi$ does not involve 
determinism, 2x4 > involves two 
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wiceptloM diiriillai, ais ; 
htum of tlse» two mmmt 
ailatloa of emitmtS* m miMht- 
matical* ai^ ; rekttoa of iaiier, as 
df»aisiie, 2 If ; Kmt asaribed samt 
mearilfig to. In iim^sr and cmter 
work!, 232. 

fiteraal, and intensity, 

20, 42 ff., 72 ; introditecd mto 
cfect, 42, 47» 54# b8 ] external, and 
separation of sensations, lOf, pS 1 
series of assoeiations soraetiiws 
efed rather tbari, 156 f. ; in inner 
states no recurrence of same, 154, 
Iff f,, 233 ^ asserl^n that effect 
bound np with, 201 ; analysis of 
concept of, 20 1 *, sell as free, 235* 
Cell, in organism, beliefs compare 
to, 135^ . f 

Change, bat not duration, attributed 
M external things, 227. 

Character, freedom and, 172 t ; and 
prediction of filliire actions, 184. 
Oocks, measurement of loB 

f. ; perceptk>n of strokes of without 
expressly cotinting, 127. 
CchCKlstence, nnmb^ and relations 
of| 75 n , ; can space result from 
. relations of, 94 ; of past and pres* 
ent only la conscloiisae^ fi2# ■ 
Cold, perception of, 46. 

Colour, changes of hue and inTaritble 
colours# sf ^ white, grey and back, 
53 It, degrees of satutatioa, S 44 
iiitensity of, 541 colours of speo-"* 
trum, 51, 34, 57 ; changes in seasa* 
tion of, 37; can 0ere be equl* 
distant tints, 58, ^ 

Cpinpromi.se, see^ also Eadosmosis ; 
between idea of free force and 
necessity,...a-i7;„ forms of percep- ■ 
tion r«ult.', of, 223 ; ; Intensity as. 


also dlitinct, 77 ; Sock of sheep, 
76 ij battalion of soldiers, 76; 
iimplles intuilion of space, 77 if.; 
materia! objects, 85; conscious 
states, 86, 80 ; strokes of a bell, 
86; moments of duration, 104; 
oscillations of a pendulum, 104^1 ; 
two ddes of the process of, 123 ; 
strokes of a clock by qualitative 


effect, 127* 

Crisis, freedom ahowm at, 170, 239. 

of Pure Mfoson, result of, 235* 

CfUifue pMiosopMigm, article In, 75 »» 

Dancer, and feeling of grace, 12. 

Darwin.^ on rage, 29; on violent 
emotfons and reflex movements, 
30 *, on pain and reactions, 37. 

Definition, of equality of sensation- 
differences, 64 ; of addition of 
sensation-differences, 64, 65 ; of 
number, 75 ; of subjective and 
objective, 83 ; of space, 95, 98 ; 
none of right Snd left, 97; of 
simultaneity, no ; of equal inter- 
vals of time, 115 ; of velocity, 117! ; 
of inertia of matter, 142 ; of free- 
dom, leads to detertainism, 220 i| 
230^ 239* ^ 

Delboeuf, his measurement of lumi- 
nous sensation, 52, 56 ff., 67 ff. ; 
his underlying postulate, 60. 

Deliberation, process of, 158, 171 ; 
wrongly pictured as oscillation in 
space, :x83., 

Depth, of aesthetic feeling, 17 f. ; of 
emotional states, 31, 

Descartes, aCid conservation of mo- 
tion, 15 1 ; hia mischievous ^nius, 
193 ; his view of matter, 207 ; 
Cartesian physidS, 207 ; and re^- 
larity of physical world!, 208. 

Desire , process of a, 8 ; conceived 
as a distinct thing, 159. 

Determinism, two kinds of, 242 ; 
physical, 143 ff* ; psychological, 
155 ff. ; rests on misconception of 
duration, 143, 173 ; and molecular 
theory of matter, *“143 f., 147; of 
psychic states does not follow from 
that of cerebral states, 146 t ; 

r associatiofliist, 148, 150^; and 

hypnotism, 157 ; s^-detennina- 
tion, 165, r72 ; its mechanical con- 
ception of self, 1 71 ; could act have 
been different ? 173, 201, 220, 239 ; 
can act be predicted ? 173, 183 £, 
201, 220, 239 ; and “ possible 
acts,*’ 174 : and character, 184 ff., 
X72 ; and astronomical prediction, 
X9<»^ ff, ; and law of causality, 199 
ff. ; misunderstanding of causality 
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time results from a, 228. 

Consciousness, ' compared to Invi^ble 
musician, 147 ; as epiphenomenon, 
152 ; Kant separates external 
perception and, 222 ; succession 
without distinction in, 227 ; matter 
and form of, 234. » 

Conservation, of energy^ see Energy ; 
of motiop, 151 ; ms mva, 15X ; 
conservative sykems not the cmly 
ones possible, 152, 

Continuity, of number when forinedi 
82 f. #1 

Contradiction, law of not^, 89, *^150, 
207 , reconciliation of apparent at 
deeper level, 136. 

Counting, units must be identical, 76 ; 
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iraderlles all, 201 C ; of phenomena 
as involving Inimaa freedom, 210, 
215 If . ; not involved in second 
ty^e of prefiguring, 211 t, 215 i ; 
Leibniz’s, 214 ; as compromise 
between idea of free effort and 
necessity, 217 ; attempt to define 
freedom leads to, 220, 23^, 239 ; 
all, refuted by experience, 230 ; 
meaningless if duration hetero- 
geneous, 235, 239. 

Diagrams, geometrical, 176, ipr. 
Differentials,exi)ressingFechner*sLaw, 

^ 62, 65 ; dealing with motion, 1 19. 
Dimension, time as fourth, J09. 
Discontinuity, of number, 82^ f. 
Disgust, ^ Richet’s description of, 36. 
Distinction, two meanings of, 75 n., 
X2I ; succession without, loi ; of 
psychic states, leads to mechanical 
conception of self, 171 ; Kant’s, 
between matter and form of 
consciousness, 2^4. 

Donaldson, experiments on tempera- 
ture sense, 46. 

Dreams, freshness in, 8 ; charm in, 
10 ; su^er§.cial psychic states 
removed m, 126 ; overlying images 
in, 136, 

Duration, moments counted by means 
of points in space, 78 f., 87 ; differs 
from homogeneous time in having 
nothing to do with space, 91 ; em- 
pirical attempts to build up space 
from, 99 f., 222 ; conception of 
pure, 100, 104 229 ; expressed 

in terms of space, loi^ 103, 232 ; 
order of succession in, lox f. ; any 
homogeneity in, implies space, 3^4, 
115 ; as interpenetration of con- 
scious states, 104, 107, 108, no, 
^28, 218, 226, 232 ff., 235 ; pure, is 
wholly qualitative, 106, 126 L, 
229 ; not measurable, 107 ; not 

measured by clocks, xo8 f, ; as 
heterogeneous and with no relation 
to number, 109, no, 3:20, 226, 229, 
235, 239;. hoT? mistaken idea of 
homogeneity arises, 109 ; and mo- 
tion, no, 1 1 4, 124; eliminated 
bvsci^ce, 1x5, 116, 228 ; ^ 
and simpiianeity, 115 f . ; and 
astronomical prediction, 117, 192 
ft. ; cannot be represented by 
mathematical formulae, 119 ; as 
mental synthesis, 120; none in 
space, 120, 227; as quality, 127, • 
^ 93 ? 197, 226 ; felt as quality in 
sleep, 126 ; p^ceived as quality by 
ammals, 127 ; homogeneous® as 
symbolical representation derived 
from space, 128, 219, 239, 240 ; its 


two forms, 128; constituted by 
deep-seated csonsdous states, ig7, 
224; determinism rests on Inaccu- 
rate conception of, 143, 153, 173, 
209, 215 f-, 220, 235, 239 ; acts like 
a cause in realm of life, 153 ; 
heterogeneity of, precludes return 
to former state. 154, 200, 219, 232, 
233, 239 ; teal, and prediction, X83 
if. ; of conscious states unalterable, 
irqu f. ; difference between past and 
future, 198 ; applicable to persons, 
not to external things, 200, 209 f., 
215, 227 ; ^s cont^ned in siqgle 
moment, 208 ; real, as leading to 
free will, 210, 215 f. ; attributed to 
thinp, 215, 228 ; two conceptions 
of, in causal%, 215 ; separated 
from extensity by science, 228 f., 
230 ; must similarly be separated 
by philosophy, 229 f. ; Kant piit 
self outside, 233^ possible to get 
back ijpto pure, 233 ; Kant con- 
fused with space, 2^33 ; science 
cannot dell with, 234; if homo- 
geneous, no freedom, 235 ; origin 
of^ feeling of, 238 n. ; no moral 
crisis without, 238 «. ; key to 
problem of free will, 238 n, 
Dynamism, as system of nature, 140 ; 
and relation between facts and 
la#s, X40 1 ; its view of simplicity, 

14 1 ; inner, 172, 

n . . 

Eclipse, prediction of, 117, 194. 
Education, noti^roperly assimilated, 

166 ; may curtail freedom, 167. 
Efort, intensity of, 7, 24, 25, 26; 
rnuscular, 20 £F. ; apparently quaaS^ 
titatiye, 2X ; feeling of, 21 211 ; 

experimental investigation of, 22 ^ 
&. ; superficial, 26 ; in estimating 
mtensity aSUd pitch of sound, 45 f . • 
in second type of prefiguring, 211 i 
force and, 214 : ideas of free, and 
necesdty to be kept apart, 217, 218, 
Eleatics, their paradoxes, 74, 240 ; 
arise from confusion between mo- 
tion and space, 1x2 ff . ; Achilles - 
and tortoise, 113 L < 

Elevation, of aesthetic feeling, 17. 
Emotions, vioknt, intensity of, 28 fif. 
Empiricist, theoi^ of space, 93 f. ; 
derivation of extensive firom inex- 
tensive, ^4, 222. 

Endo^haosis, see also Comprewmise : — 
4>ety5reen succession and externality, 

109J 228^ between mobility and 
spacer 112 ; between^ree efiort and 
necessary determination, 218, 

Energy, kmetic and potential, X52 ; 
may be new kind of, 152. 
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Eiierff, cwiMmlliM dli Mmm- 
ftilbte irttli freedcm, 14®^ 144; 
ttti detettniiiiatk» of 
«ii4 i»m)iis phmmmmm^ ?4S ; 
doe® mi inmWt detenninLisiii of 
consrioiB 146 I. j is It 

iiiraiversal ? 150, 154 ; ia the oaliiral 
sciences, 150 ; tepB^ retonf ol 
system to tonoer state, 15* ; con- 
sdons forw or free will may escape 
law of, 154 ; ilfe^limato exte&lon 
oi 155, 230. 

English phlkwphers, m 
md sticces^ipri, 99. ^ [152, 

Epiphenomefion, c^nsciowne^ as» 

Emiatioas, expressing Fecimer*® 

Law, 62 ; express something Im* 
ished,ri9 I transfocmability of, *04. 

Eve11iii,onspaee,timeancimotiom r 14, 

Experiments, and experimental ob- 
servations ; Wnndt on paralytic, 

21 ; Vtilpian #1 hemiplegia, 22 ; 

Ferrier on feeling of effort, 22 i* ; 

James on-feelliig of e^rt, 23; 
clenching the fist, 24 ;^eompr®ssing 
the lips. 25 ; lifting a weight, 25, 

48 f. ; WM on muscular force, 41 ; 
pm pricks, 42; on temperature 
sense, 46; Heltnhcdts on colour 
and intensity, 51 ; photometric, 

52 f*;- Lehmann and Nelglick’s* 

52 1 I>elbcinf*8 on measnr^ent 
, of itimiaons sensation, 52 ff., 56 f* 

Explanation, confused with fao, 165, 

yi ■:. ■■iSX.h;;' ■■ ■ 

toeasity, implies i#ation of con- 
tainer to cotttatnedf 3 ; no point of 
. to^tact between extended and cm- 
extended, 70 ; as aspect of physical 
tyilities, 92 ; Kant on, m, 148 ; 

' attempted derivation of, feom the 
mextended, 93 1, 09 L 222 ; hoatno- 
'geneotts, as resnlt stripping 
' ^tter of concrete qntlllies* 205 ; 

: Di^cartes* view of matter as homo- 
, 207 ; hyloKOism and 

qnalitito of matter. «r3 ; confusion 
^ wm duration raises problem of 
' , , toeed^ 22 1, 240 j separated from 
y dtnatton ‘by science, 228 , 230. 

. ^ ettts otitside the ego, ro8, 227 ; , 

endo^^s betireen succession Fourth dimension, time as, 109, 
and, lob, 238 ; of things, helps to ^ ^ 

cat up^ychic life, 100,^125 tj 130, 

g ; .ahimals have no? saml t^- 
oy to' ptcthrei, -rsS j empiiical 
3 ol attempts to bmM up, frS 
f 222 ; extemabthlogB 
subject to change but not duration, 

1 i ^ , mftemal wodd Ssttocl from 

j f # 


Fact, rflatifttt botweea law and, 140 
i ; expltaatioa confused with, 163, 

Faraday, and centres of force, 218, 

Fear, hpciicer on. 30 ; conceived as 
staff, 139. 

Feclfner, 00 tttcntlcm and tension 
27 ; ^lis psychophysics, 56, 60 ff.; 
his lorarmlae, 61, 62 ; hfs law, 61; 
his logarithmic law, 62 «. ; method 
of ni ini mum differences, 64, 69. 

Feeling, intensity of, 7, 185 ; deep- 
seated, 7 ff. , aesthetic, ir ff. ; of 
grace, « t; of beauty, 14 f.; 
richness of aesthetic, 17 i ; moral, 
iS 4; and physical symptoms, 
20 C ; of effort, 21 ff., 211 ; dis- 
torted by analpis, 132 L; some- 
thing living and developing, 133; 
leads to resolution, 133, 171; 
whole soul refiected In each, 165 ; 
change in duration of, meaia 
chaMe in naturt, 197 f. 

Fdr 4 C., on sensation and muscular 
loros, '41. " ■ , , 

Ferricr, on feeling of effort, 16. 

Figure, see Diagram. 

Iffavoiir, changing, sohdified by lan- 
guage, X31. 

Force, alleged psychic, 20 i, 25; 
muscular, 21; nervous* 2z; sm- 
sation of, 21 ; conscious states not 
forces, 165, 170 ; idea of, as inde- 
terminate effort, 22:4 ; self as a free, 
216 ; idea of, and necessity, 216, 
tif; as free spontaneity, 217 j 
kkas of <free force and necessity 
separated by sdence, 2x8. 

** I^rm of Sensibilty,** Kant's theory 
94 ; homog«€leom space as, 236. 

Forms, borrowed from external world 
in perwption of self, 154, r67, i8|, 
317, 223 ; borrowed from sw m 
perception of things, zm ; of p«> 
cejjtion, restilt of compromise, 223 1 
elimination of those borrowed 
from external world, 224 ; Kant's 
distinction between matter and, 
P 3 » « 34 - 

Fonnulae, Weber's, 61 ; Fechner's, 
62 ; dealing with vmodt:^ tiB, 

Fouillee, on freedom as S motive, 160. 

Fourth dimension, time as, 109, 

Freedom, Free Will, see also Deter- 
minism: origin of problem, 74> 
139* 221, 240 ; cause of conffict 
between mechanism and dynam- 
ism, X40; twofold objection to, 
14® ; and molecular theory of 
TOttcr, 14$ t ; and conservation 
of energy, 145 ff. ; strictly MmlW 
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versa!, 149 I. : as eonseioiis force, 
exempt from law of coaservatioii, 
154 ; defcBders of, mistakenly 
agree that conscious states axe 
distinct things, 159 ; Foiiillee on, 
»6o ; as self-expression, 163,^172 ; 
not absolute, but admits of de^ees, 
166 ; many live without realizing, 
166 ; may be curtailed by educa- 
tion, 167 ; free acts rare, X67, 231, 
240 ; free decision springs from 
whole or fundamental self, 167, 172, 

231, 240 ; covered over by auto- 
matism, 168, 231, 237 ; sometimes 
resigned through indolery^e, 169 ; 
shown in times of crisis, lyo, 239 ; 
and character, 172 ; to be sought 
in characteristic of the decisi<»i 
or act, 173, 182 t ; Mill on, 174 ; 
and ** possible acts,” 174 ; free 
action compared to over-ripe fruit, 
176 ; distinction of successive 
phases in, leads to determinism, 
X77 ff. ; the self infaEibie in affirm- 
ing its, 183 ; not disproved by 
causality as regular succession, 
202 f. ; sa|e-guarded by different 
conceptions of causality taken by 
themselves, 215 f. ; self as free 
cause, 216, 235 ; real but inde- 
finable, 219 ffi, 230, 239 f. ; why 
denied and defined, 229 ; Kant on, 

232, 233, 235, 238 ; incomprehen- 
sible if duration homogeneous, 235 ; 
key to problem of, 238 ». *, follows 
from uniqueness of relation of 
psychic state to act, 539. 

Fusion, see Interpenetration. 

Future, see Prediction. , 

Ghost, time as ghost of space, 99. 

Goldscheider, experiments on tem- 
perature sense, 46, 

Grace, feeling of, ii f. 

Hamilton, Mill on, quoted, 159, i74* 

Harmony, Leibniz on pre-established, 
147, 213, 214T ^ 

Heat, sensation of, 46 f. ; mechanical 
theory of, 15 1. 

Heln^oltz, ^^n effort of volition, 23 5 
on colour and intensity, 51. 

Hemiplegia, Vulpiaa on, 22. 

Heterogeneity, qualitative, inter- 
preted as extensive homogeneity, 
95 ; of pure duration, 109, no, 
120, 128, 226, 229, 235, 239 ; of» 
deep-seated psychic states, 200 ; 
homogeneous universe assumed 
behind, 205 Kauris distinction 
between homogeneity and, 234. 

Homogeneity, of time, 90, 98, 107, 


124, 234, 23^ ; of space, 95 f., 98, 
120, 236 ; is all homogeneity 
space ? 98 ; supposed two forms 
of, 98 ; none in duration, 104, 115 ; 
none in motion, no, 115 ; how 
introduced into duration, 124 f., 
128 ; connection between, and 
general ideas, 163 ; assumed 
behind heterogeneity, 205 ; Kant*s 
distinction' between heterogeneity 
234, 

Hope, why pleasurable, 9 1 
Hylozoism, ancient, 213, 214, 
Hypnotism, .|and syrt, 14; ^and 
aesthetic feeling, 17; illustrating 
association of ideas, 157 ; nun- 
incorporation of idea received 
during, 166. di 

Ideas, analysis of, 134; interpene- 
tration of, 135 ; unreasoning ad- 
herence to, 135*; some not incor- 
porated, 135 ; associationism fits 
superficial, 136 ; reconciliation of, 
at deepef level, 136 ; association 
of, in interrupted conversation, 
156 ; general, and perception of 
homogeneous medium, 163. 

Identity, principle of, 207 ; attempt** “ 
to replace causality by, 209 ; 
causality does not coincide with, 2 10. 
IlliSfcion, as to psychic states possess- 
ing magnitude, 21 ; reflective 
consciousness has two fundamental, 
190 ; of attributing mutual ex- 
ternality conscious states, 231 ; 
leading to ^difficulties about free 
will, 240. 

Immobility, movement cannot oe 
made from, 115 ; all that science 
retains of motion is, 119, 229, 234, v 
Impenetrability, of matter, 88 f. 
Inertia, of^ organism, and pleasure, 
38 ; vis inertiae, 38 ; dynamic 
derives, from voluntary activity, 
140 ; idea of spontaneity simpler 
than, 241 ; spontaneity settling 
down into, 220, 

Instinct, perception of duration in 
sleep compared to, 127 ; of the 
intellect, 135. 

Intensity, of^sychic states, 2 jff., 224 
f. ; of sensations, i ff., 7, 20, 32* 40, 
42, 47, 172 f* ; alleged intensive 
magnitude, 2, 3 f„ 71 1? 106, 225 ; 

^ n5 point of contact with extensive, 
ft 3 a 70 ; estimated by external 
causes, 1|. 1* 20, 32 f., 42, 72 ; esti- 
mated by atomic movements, 6 ; 
different kinds oi? 7; of deep- 
seated psychic states, 8, 26 ; of a 
growing desire. 8 f, ; of jpy, 10 ; 
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0f II j d •itttlielle fisaliags, 

II ft, 17 L of moral ftdkp, jpity , 
tS f. ; of faelittg of effort, $4 t ; 
of sttiterMa! eSari, a6 ; of inter- 
mediate states, 27 1 of violent 
emotiotta, t8 i, 3* ; as miiltiplidt^ 
of simple states, 31, 73 ; of 
live tensatioas, sa t, 34 ft 47* 71 ; 
ana cn^anic disturbance, 3a; of 
pala, 35 ft; of disgust, 36: of 
reptesentativ© sensations, 39 
7a; « quality, 43, 90, 190^ 2^4 • of 
sematlon of sound, 43 L ; of heat 
and «»ld, 46 ; of #seiisatioa of 

weight, iB ; of sensation of light. 
50 ff, j of a colour, 54 ; two factors 
<»iitributing to, 73 ; as qualitative 
aga of quantity, 90f,a24 ; of deep- 
seated feeling, nothing but the 
fgelmg, 185 ; how others made to 
realte, 185 t; as compromise 
between quality Ad quantity, 32s. 

Interpenetration, multiplicity^of, 75 
fi., 163; ofroonscious states, 99, 
100 ft 233 ft 163, 164, 231, 237 ; 
m pure duration, 104, 107, loS, 
110, laS, 22:8, 335 ; of states of 


alioiit tlnte^ «3t j gtire causality 
»«ne meaning m inner and outer 
w«l4 333; climg to freedom 
but made It mmmnai 232, 238 * 
put free self outside space and time* 
*33»- *35 ; on ** thmgs in them- 
selves ** 233 f. ; made time and 
space iomogeneous, 233 ; and the 
Practical Reason, 234 ; distin- 
guished matter and form of con- 
smonsness, 234 ; result of Critique 
ft Pure Reason, 235 ; raised 
barrier ^between phenomena and 
tiimgs in tliemsitives, 235 ; dis- 
tiuguiskici space from matter, 236. 

iCelvm,ljord, tea theory of matter, 206. 

Lange, on materialism and deter- 
minism, 144. . 

Language, unequal to psychological 
amdysis, 9, 13, 160, 196, 237; 
foreign, sounds louder, 41 ; domi- 
nates thought, 7ft 231; perhaps 
implies mtuition of space, 97, 163, 
230 ; uses terms borrowed from 
space, 122 ; favours separation of 
states of s(df, 128, 137, 139, 167, 
231 ; solidifying infiuence of, on 
impressions. ^ 129 L; gives filed 
lonu to fleeting sensations, 13 1 f . ; 
description distorts the feelings, 
13* ft; only ideas wMdi least 
belong to us can be expressed by, 
*36, 164 ; and social life, 137, 167, 
231, 236^ same impulse to picture 
externality as to speak, 1381 
second self*’formed, whose states; 
p pressed by, 138^* illustration ol 
inadequacy of, i|o 1; generaJi 
Ideas and intuition of space, 163 ; 


110, 128, 218, 235 ; of states of 
deep-seated sdf, 125, 137, 164; of 
strong feelings, 132 f, ; of ideas, 
X35; of apparently contradictory 
Ideas at deeper level, 136 ; in pro- 
cess of addition, 226 ; replaced %y 
plraaMly, 237, 

Introspection, as leading to fuada- 
mmttl self, 231, 

Intuition, oi space neceiiary to idea 
' of 77 ft. €4. 225 ; of 

: ^ tomogeneotB medium, perhaps 
to i»n, 95 i, ^$6; of 
^ , motion and duration, 114 ; of 
«f i iM^^eaeous space as step towards 
3 ^* 236 ; Imme- 

mate, and discursive tlA^ht, 237. 

jkmes, W* on feeling of eiort, 32, 23, 

/ ’ 24 ; onrage» 29. 

Jpyt m^km of, 10. 

Juxtaposition, see also Interpene- 
imiion: inapplicable to Inner 

| 4 tete^ 8 L; multiplicity of, 75 

'iiioa : iniphes mtuition of space, 

! (77 i : ' number as a, 45, 89; of 
;^sc£ous states, »oi, 232 ; In 
..hbmogen^ time, X2i 5 of Mfele^ 

SrafpQ rpfils.r'Ott n 
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Mind, act of, see Act. 

Mindt articles in, quoted, 29 46^ ». 

Minimum differences, method of, 
64 f 69, 

Mobility, and motion, in 1 ; elimin- 
ated by science, 115, saSw 

M(^dre, Le Misanthrope quoted, 167. 

Monad, Leibnix on matter as, 213, 21^. 

Motion, see also Movement : analysis 
of^concept of, not; real only for 
^Sonsdous spectator, xii ; as mental 
synthesis, in, iso ; mobility and, 
III ; of shooting star, in ; con- 
fused withispace ia Eleatic para- 
dox, 113!; intuition of, 114 ; not 
derivable from immobilities, 115; 
no homogeneous element in,ii5; 
science elimiiSates mobility from, 
1 1 5, 228, 234 ; hypothetical acce- 
leration of cosmic, X16 f., 193 ; 

cannot, be repr^ented by mathe- 
matical formulae, 119 f., 234 ; 
helps 4 o form idea of homogeneous 
duration,# 124; D^sscartes and 
conservation of, 151 ; and Lord 
Kelvin’s theory of matter, 206. 

Motives, actions explained by, 148 ; 
and process of deliberation, 158 ; , 
act not determined by, 158 ; Bain 
on conflict of, 159 ; FouiU^e on 
freedom as ^ 160 ; choice without, 
shown at crisis, 170. 

Movement, see also Motion : atomic, 
and intensity, 6 ; molecular, and 
sensation, 34 ; automatic and 
3^ 3^ in estimating sensa- 
tion of weight, 49 f. ; measure- 
ment of velodty of, 107, 117. • 

Miiller, Johann, nativistic theory of 
space, 93. 

Multiplicity, inner, 73 ; of conscious 
states, 90 t ; of juxtaposi- 
tion, 75 3:62 ; of interpenetra- 
tion, 75 162 ; implied in num- 

ber, 76, 80 t ; implied in addition. 
85 ; two kinds of 85 f., 91, 121, 128, 
129 ; discrete, 90,' 91, 120 1, 226 ; 
of number and of consdoqg states, 
91, 12 X ; continuous or qualitative, 
105, 121, 128, 224, 226, 229, 239 ; 

* determinism rests on inaccurate 
conception*of, 143, 173 ; associa- 
tionism confuSes the tw> Mads of, 
162 f. ; of psychic stat^ as con- 
stM^utin^ duration, 224 ; duration 
as qualitative, 226, 229. 

Huskj, and suggestion, 15, 44 ; 

duration and musical rhythm, 100 ; 
increase of stimulus compared to 
musical phrase, 106 ; organization 
of sensations compared to melodic 
phrase, iii ; strokes of dock com- 


Lelbniz, on pre-established harmony, 
147, 213, 214 ; and conservation of 
tm ww, 15 1 ; on qualities of mat- 
ter, 213 ; on matter as monad, 213, 
2J4 ; conception of causality as lead- 
ing to, 213; and determinism,^ 14. 

Light, sensation of, 50 ff. » ■ 

Line, succession symbolized as a, 103 ; 
motion not a, 120 ; time not a, 181. 
Local signs,” 49, 9s ; Lotze on, 93. 

Lotze, theory of local signs, 93. 

Magnitude, quantitative differences 
applicable to, 2 ff. ; alleged inten- 
sive, 2, 3 1, 7x f., io 5 , 225 ; two 
species of, 3 f. ; of growing desire, 
9 ; and muscular effort, 20 f. ; 
of sensations, 31 ff., 72 ; intensity 
of pain as a, 37 ; pleasure as a, 38 ; 
of representative sensations, 47 ; 
interval between colours as, 57 f. ; 
interval between sensations as, 66, 
68 f. ; intensity not a, 225. 

Mathematics, represents results, not 
processes, 119, 234 ; exemplifies 
one type bf prefiguring, 204 f. 

Matter, impenetrability of, 88 ; 
molecular theory of, and deter- 
minism, 143 f,, 209 ; atomic theory 
of, still hypothetical, 145 ; has no 
apparent duration, 153 ; stripped 
of concrete qualities, 205 ; shape 
as quality of, 205 ; Lord Kelvin’s 
vortex theory of, 206 ; Descartes* 
view of, 207 ; hylozoism and 
qualities o|, 213 ; Leibniz and 
qualities of, 213 ; oistinguished 
from form, 223, ^34 ; distinguished 
from space, 2$^ * 

Mean gradations, method of, 56, 59, 
67, 69. 

Mechanics, treatment of time and 
duration in, 115 ; and notion of velo- 
city, 117 ; deals with equations, 11 9. 

Mechanism, as system of nature, 140 ; 
and relation between facts and 
laws, 140 f. ; its view of simplicity, 
141 ; its infliuence on determin- 
ism, 148, 209 ; makes conscious- 
ness an epiphenomenon, 152 ; and 
LoM Kelife’s theory '"'of matter,* 
207 ; Spinozistic, 209 ; and coin- 
cidence of causality with identity, 
210; meant to explain conduct, 
will control it, 237. 

Metaphor, see Symbolical Represen- 
tation. 

Method,of me^ gradations, 56, 39,67, 
69 ; of minimum differences, 6^., 69. 

Mill, on Hamilton, 159 w., 174 ; 

on distinct states of self, 1,^9; on 
free will, 174. 
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m 1. ; ms«»atiamty of, Sa j f jto- 
*m& of fomiiag % 82 1 ; why mvi- 
at wJli, 83 ; subjective naif 
. cBjtectIve hi, 8| ; tbougbt csl as a 
Jusjapositioa, 85 ; itapplicabie to 
mwtlplicity of coasdbus states* 87 ; 
ma toimefrability of matteu, 
09 ; those m daily use have 
emoticaai e^iuivaleats, ; time 
' %s a, J95^ 197 ; results from a com- 
; protolse* 22! ^ 

Objective, definition of, 83, 
Croeotivity, of things, 336, 

Ol^Jects, contrasted with progress, 
j ‘ 112. 219 ; chn be analysed, 

1x2; help to cut up our psychic 
Kf^ 124 f. ; seem to live and grow 
oH 130; tend to fix changing 
] feenngs, 130 ; in human sdiii# 
< . processes,, not, 131. « 

Order, of ^mcesddni^ Implies space, 


^:pity,' 18 f. ; as' dgn of 
iremaction, 33; intensitj^ 

, ; Darwin on, 37 j conceived as 

Incf tidfift 259. • 


puned to tmjsictl phime, tay ; 
ftWftscicitiMiesi compared to Invisitole 
musidan, 147, 


Natives t theory ol space, 93, 

Nature beauty in, 14; compared 
with art, t6; proiomdiy utili- 
tarian, 33 ; view taken by meclmn- 
Ism and dynamisin, 140 f. ; con- 
crete pheiionieim of, atolished, 
207 \ view of, as whimsical, lia. 
Necessity, see also Determimsm : 
mechanism cannot escape, 140 ; 
a% imp 4 x^mmhin§ in ancient 
hyioasoism» 2x4 ; and idea of force, 
2x6 & 

Neighck, his photometric erperi- 
mtmts, 32 • 

Nofii, G,, article on number and spa«, 


Notes, why classified as higher and 
lower, 45 f. • 

Noumenon, freedom as, 232,^ 
Novelist, howiieffects produced, 133, 
■■■rfii, 185.' ' • ' 

Number, natural series, 2, 80 ; defi- 
ttitlcm of, 75 ; article on space and, 
75 ; units of, identical, 76 ; 

units of, distinct, 77, 226 ; implies 
mtuition of space, 77 H «25 ; 
wth unit and synthesis of units, 


ParalyA, and feeling of effort, ai, aa. 
Past, no recurrence o:^ 154, 300 t, 


aJ 9 , asa, 333, 239. 

■edic ■ 


Paul, his prediction of Petcris action. 

1B4 fi, ^ 

Femljuiuin, counting o&dHatioiK "*0!, 
104 L; what dc» oscillations of, 
incasire, 1:07 ff; osciHations of, 
help to cut up our psychic life, 
109 ; spreads out undivided ten- 
sion of spring, 228. 

Permeation, see Interpenetration. 

Peter, PauFs prediction of his 
action, 184 fi, . 

Photonidric experiments, 52 ff. 

Physicsfand sound- vibrations, 46; 
and degrees of luminous intensity, 
52 f. ; interested in external 
emstf 71 ; physical phenomena 
and law, 202 ; Cartesian, 207, 208 ; 
Descartes’ instantaneous, 208 ; and 
fort casting of phenomena, 222, 230. 

HUon, F., article on number and 
space, 75 n. 

Pitch, of a sound, 44 f. 

Hateau, his method of measuring 
luminous sensations, <56. 

Plato, quoted, 168 ; Platonic reminis- 
cence, 234. 

Pleasure, as sign of future reaction, 
33 f» J and rodiiy inclination, 38 ; 
keenness of, as inertia of organism, 
38 ; conceived as distinct thing, 159, 

Poetry, how effects produced, 15. 

** Possible acts,’^ 174 f., 239. 

Postulate, IMboeuf’s, 60 ; Fechner’s, 
60 ; fundamental, of psychophysics, 
65> 70 ; underlying geometrical 
representation q£ voluntary acti- 
vity, X79, 

Prediction, astroncanical, 1 17, 102 ff., 
198 ; determinism and, 173, 183 ft, 
220 ; real duration and, 183 ft ; of 
future actions, 183 fi., 229, 239 ; 
probable and infallible, 183 1, and 
character, 184, 172 ; hypothetical 
case of Peter and Pam, 184 ft ; 
all foreseeing as seeing, 195, 197, 
198 ; of phenomena, and physics, 
222, 230, 

<h:efiguring,w:>f future pbginomeifbn in 
present conditions, *204 ft, 210 ; 
two kinds of, 204 ft, 2x5 ; as in 
mathematics, 204 f. ; as having 
idea of possible future act, 211 f. 

Pressure, sensation of, 47 f. 

^Process, motion as a, iix ; conscious 
states not things but, 131, 196 ; 
mirieading to subsfTtute material 
syxtbol OT, 190 ; cantoot be 
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divisible, if 2 ; cannot be repre* effort, 20 i, 25 ; of cause, trams 

seated by geometrical figure, 181 ; ferred to quality of effect, 42, fo 

misleading to sub^^titiite material pitch and, 45, 46 ; increase 0 

symbol for, 190 ; psychic state as sensation as, 48; difference be 

a, 198; from idea to act, 211. tween hues of a colour as, 60 

Providence, Descartes and grage of, psychophysics makes interv^s be 

208. tween sensations into a, 62, 65, 66 

Psychology, descriptive, li&iits of, %8 f. ; no point of contact betweei 

139; sometimes misled by Ian- quality and, 70 ; how quantitative 

giiage, 165 ; deals with intervals of relations set up between sensations 

duration and not their extremities, ; quantitative distinctions, 12; 

196; modem, and perception f., 204; without quality, 123 

through subjective forms, 222. time as, 129 ; cause of psychi 

Psychophysics, and measurement of phenomena as, 2^ ; quality ai 

sensations, i, 55 ff. ; meafSurement sign of, 224 ; intensity as com 

of Intensity of light, 52 ffL ; Del- promise between quality and, 225 

bceuf’s experiments, 52, 56, 58 f., 

67 f. ; method of mean gradations. Rage, Darwin qp, 29 ; James on, 29 
56, 59, 67, 69 ; method of minimum Reality, of space, 91 f., 95, iib 
differences, 64 1 , 69; Delboeufs two kinds of, 97, no ; real dura 

postulate, 60; Weber’s Law, 60; tion, no, 125 ff., 154 ; of facts mi 

all, involved in transition from dynamism, ; of laws foi 
stimulus to arfiount of sensation, mec^|uaism, 141 ; time as a, 155 

61 ; Fechner’s Law, 61 f. ; postu- attempt to producie, from alge 

late of, 65, 70 ; fallacy of ail, 65 f., braical felations, 205 ; physics 

70 ; exaggerations of, 225. treats sensations as signs of, 223 

Reason,beiiefs adopted without, 135 
Quality, interpreted as quantity or decisions taken without or against, 

magnitude, 9, 13, 39, 42, 43, 48 f., 170 ; in ancient hylozoism, 214 

51, 58, 69, 70 ; sound as a, 46 ; the discursive, 229, 237 ; Kant’s 

sensation of increase qualitative, doctrine of the Practical, 234 ; 

48 ; intensity of light as a, 50 ; Otfitique of Pure, 235. 

variations in brightness qualitative, Refraction through space, self per- 
54 ; psychophysics attempts to ^ ceived by, 128, 129, 137, 167, 183, 
measure, 63 ; no point of contact 217, 223 ; of “ things in them- 

with quantity, 70 ; sensation as a, selves,” Kibt’s view, 233. 

72y 90 ; confusion with quantity Renouvier, or^freedom, 237 n, 
invades whole » series of psychic Representation, see Symbolical IJe- 
states, 74 ; space devoid of,;, 95 ; presentation, 
qualitative mbftiplicity, 105, 121, Resolurion, how feeling leads to, 133, 
128, 224, 226, 229, 239 ; sensation 171. 

of mobility qualitative, 112 ; qua- Revue pMlosophique, referred to, 52 n. 
Utative distinctions, 12 1 f., 204 ; Revue saie^ifique. Tannery’s criti- 
counting as a qualitative progress, cism of Fechner in, 67., 

123; of quantity, 123; strokes Rhythm, connecting dancer and spec- 
of a dock estimated by quality of tator, 12 ; effect in music, 14 ; in 

musical phrase, 127 ; time as, poetry,. 15 ; and architecture, 15 ; 

129 ; deep-seated conscious states Nature does not command, 16 ; 

as pure, 137 1, 224 ; matter succession of conscious states 

stripped of concrete, 205 ; attempt compared to, 100. 

to ^^explai?^ apparent, -,of matter,-* ^bot, on attention and movements, 
205 ; shape as, of matter, 205 ; 27 I. • 

qualities of things set up as states, Richet, on paia,465 f* ; ou disgust, 36, 
213; Leibniz and external, 213; Rood, on changes of hue/si, 
psychic phenomena as pure, 224 ; ^ ^ 

intensity as compromise between » Sati&ation, of a colour, 54. 

, quantity and, 225. ♦ Scalte, notes of, why classified as 

Quantity, see also Magnitude : as higher lower, 45 f. 
applied to imer states, i ff. ; alleged Scien«e, eliminates juration from 
two kinds of, 3 ff., 72, 225 ; quality time and mobility from motion, 
interpreted as, 9, 13, 39, 42, 43, 115 «28 ; and hypothetical 

48 f., 51, 58, 69, 70 ; and muscular acceleration of motions of universe. 
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it6, 1^3 ff, ; attempts to do away 
cliiratioci and caosallty, aol 
1 ; separates ideas ot free e0ort 
and necessary determination, aiS i 
attempts to measure intensive 
quantity, aas ; separates extensity 
and duration, aaS, 230 ; main 
object of, 230; could deal 
time if tiomogcneous, 334. 

Scottish philORopbers, 73, 

Sculpture, ancient, 15. " ^ 

Self, whole, refiected In each conscious 
state,^ §8, 3th3 ; recovery of the 
fundamental, xoo,* laS, iz% 231, 
2B3» 236, 240I introotuces distinc- 
tions derived from external objects 
intq its own states, loc, 125, 237 ; 
superficial, with mutually external 
states, 125, i28j 13d, 138, 167, 337 * 
deep-seated, with interpenetrating 
States, 125, 3:28. 136, 164, 236; 
f. many conscious riates never blend 
with whole mass of, 135, 166, r68 ; 
perceived b^r refraction Cbrough 
space, 328, 129, t 37 , tfi7, tB% 217, 
233 ; the two aspects of the, 129 
fi., 137, 231 ; tendency to form 
secondary, 138, 166 ; not an 
« association of terras, 139, 159 If., 

, x 44, 165, 226 ; recourse to living 

and concrete, necessary to solve 
problems of causality, freedom, #c., 
339 ; activity of, cannot be com- 
" ' pared to that of any other force, 

: ' 1:4s, »i6 * perception of, through 

j forms borrowea fejm external 

wqrld,^ 154, 23:7, 225<; aelf-deter- 
, mination, 165 ; parasitic, as result 

j . C education, 106; free decdsions 

: ' . , spring from whole or fundamental, 

i r67, 172, 231, 340 ; covered over 

1. , ' with crust of clean-cut psychic 

# states, jfi7 ; does not fhtt^rvene in 
f ; 1 , ' ‘ carrying out every-day acts, 168 ; 

uprush of deep-seated, at moment 
i . , , ^ • of cri^ 169 ; distinction of psycsfiiic 
i ‘ ^ states leads to mechanical conewsp- 
tion of, i7r ; constantly changing 
pd growing, 3:71, 175 f. ; view of, 
I involved in geometrical repfesen- 
tatiem of process of deciding, 176 1 ; 
j infallible in affirming its immediate 
1 i J ' fsxpetiences, 183 ; as a free force* 
ill *• ' 235 r Kant pm free, outside 

i f I '' ^ ’ I'l ^ace and duration, 233 ; Kant 
i ;i j ? ^ and phenomenal, 233 j & a 
^ I ' i I « Cause, it35* 

;• 1 ^ Ste^tions, intensity leffi, 7 

•f i r ’ 1?* ^ TieMing 

^ 1 1 1 v ; ahd external causes, 

14 I { i ; ." ■! pefiphexal, and muscular 

1 1 1 j 1 1 a ^ 24j» iXfi.j peripheral, and 


violent emotions, 31 , magnitude 
oi. 3^ St, 47, 72 ; afiective and 
representative : affrclive, 32 fi„ 
72 f. ; and organic disturbance, 
32 f. ; pleasure and pain, 33 ff, ; 
aticrtive, and free movements, 33 ; 
re|5le.s«itativf, 39 ff., 73, 90 ; 
mediCn, 41 ; representative, mea- 
sured by external causes, 42 ; of 
sound, 43 f. ; of heat and cold, 

46 f., 64 ; of pressure and weight, 

47 i ; Increase of, and sensation of 
increase, 48 ; as quantity or qua- 
lity, 48 ; of movement, 50 ; of 
light, 50 ff. ; measurement of 
lurainqus, 52 ff. ; psychophysics 
attempts to measure, 55 C, 62, 63, 
225 ; equal and identical, 57. 62, 
63, 64, 69 ; law connecting stimu- 
lus and, 60^ f. ; as quantities, 62, 
65* fifi ; addition of, 64 ; considered 
as a sum, 65, 67 ; how quantitative 
differences set up between, 71 f, ; 
as pure quality, 72 ; and space, 
92, 93» 95 ; can space be built up 
from, 94 ; simultaneous and iden- 
tical, 95 ; of motion, indivisible, 
1 12; influence of fanguage on, 
131 ; not objects but processes, 
131 ; altered by repetition, 131 ; 
physi<» treats^ as signs of reality, 
223. ■■ . 

Series, natural, of numbers, 2, 80 ; 
double aspect of each term in a, 
124, 226 ; physical and psychical, 
210. 

" Several,** uw of, implies space, 122* 
ShapCy as quality qjf matter, 205. 
Sim^city, difeept senses of, in 
dimamism and irf&chanism, r4i. 
Simultaneity, implies spacse, ys ; 
measuring duration and counting, 
xoS L ; as connecting link between 
space and duration, no; defini- 
tion of, no; in measuring velo- 
city, 1 14, 1 17; used in defining 
equal intervals of time, n6, 119 ; 
in space nothing *but, 116, 206, 
227 ; and astronomical prediction, 
1 16 f., 193 ffi; dealt with by 
ft mathemaQcs, 119 ; attemptdg re- 
presentation of snccesSon by, 180, 
221 ; all relations not translatable 
into, are scientifically unknowable, 
234* 

Sleep, and perception of duration, 
f 126. 

Smell, illustration from assodatiom 
of, 161 1 ^ 

Social; life, self with weH-defined 
states better adapted to, 128, X37# 
139, 167, 231 ; more important 



thm ow Inner life, 130 ; intuition 
of homogeneous memnin as step 
towards, 138, 163, 236* 

Solidification, of an act, in space, 
112 ; of changing feelings, pro- 
moted by language and externa! 
objects, 129 f. ; of sensations 
owing to language, 131 ; of Ideas 
on surface of consdotisndls, 135, 
166, 168 ; of conscious states, 
promotes social life, 231 ; of con- 
scious states, how brought about, 

- a 37 - 

Sorrow, an increasing, 11. 

Sound, sensations of, 43 ff. ; inten- 
sity of, 43 ff. ; pitch of, j^.5 ; why 
classified as higher and Iow«r, 45 f. 

Space, and magnitude, 2 ; introduced 
into perception of duration, 74; 
pticle on number and, 75 n , ; 
intuition of, implied in counting, 
77 ff., 83 f., 225 ; material objects 
cotinted in, 85 f. ; conscious states 
not countable tftiless symbolically 
represented in, 86 f., 89, 90 ; idea 
of impenetrability shows inter- 
connexion of number and, 89 ; 
projection of psychic states into, 
90, loi, 100, 231 ; time, hut not 
duration, as spatial, 90 f. ; reality 
of, 91 1, 95, no ; as common ele- 
ment in certain sensations, 92 ; 
Kant^s theory of, 92, 93 ; nativistic 
and empirical theories of, 93 ; 
Muller’s theory, 93 ; Lotze’s theory, 
93 ; Bain’s theory, 93 ; Wundt’s 
theory, 93 ; attempt to build up, 
from inextensive sensaitions, 93 f., 
99 f., 222 ; definition of, 95, 98 ; 
as a homogeneous medium without 
quality, 95 fif., ; not so homo- 
geneous for animals, 96 ; intuition 
of homogeneous, peculiar to man, 
97, 236 ; intuition of, necessary to 
counting, abstraction and speech, 
97 ; is time, as homogeneous 
medium, reducible to, 98 f . ; time 
as ghost of, 99 ; duration expressed 
in terms of, it)i, no; order of 
succession implies, loi f. ; sym- 
bolical representation of succession 
as li^e implies, 103 ; timn as fourth • 
dimension ^ 109 ; simultaneity 
as connecting link between time 
and, no ; and motion, no ff . ; 
projection of act into, 112, 181 ; 
infinitely divisible, 113, 114 ; ns 
homogeneous element in motion, * 
115 ; the only measurable element 
in motion, jiS, 118, 119 ; nothing 
but simultaneities in, 116, €06, 
227 ; alone homogeneous, 120 ; 


no duration or succession in, 120 
227 ; self perceived by refraction 
through, 128, 229, 137, 167, i«3, 
217, 223 ; intuition of homogene- 
ous, as step towards social life, 
138, 163, 236 ; connexion between 
perception of, and general ideas, 
163 ; is time space ? 181, 190, 
Ifei ; time confused with, in pre- 
diction, 191 jff, ; as result of 
stripping matter of concrete quali- 
fies, 205 ; separated from time by 
Kant, 222 ; must be elirninated 

^ in studying inner phenomena, 229 ; 
Kant comij^ed tinje with, 2^2 ; 
Kant put the free self outside, 233 ; 
we usually live and act in, not in 
duration, 233 ; Kant on time %ad, 
233 ; existente of homogeneous, 
assumed, 236; as a '*form^of 
sensibility,’’ 236 ; intuition qf, 
what it accomplishes, 236. 

Spectrum, colours %f the, 51, 54, 57. 

Spencer,^ H., on gracefulness, 13 ; 
on expression of fea», 30, 

Spinoza, on^modes of thought and 
modes of extension, 147; on 
causality and apparent succession 
in time, 208 ; conception of 
causality which leads to, 208, 213 ; * 
Spinozistic mechanism, 209. 

Spontaneity, idea of, simpler than 
thit of inertia, 141 ; force as a 
free, 217 ; settling down into 

• inertia, 220. 

Stimulus, law connecting sensation 
with, 60 ff.^f efiect of slight but 
continuous, 3^6. 

Subjective, definition of, 83. ^ 

Succession, attempt to derive extea- 
sity from, 99 f., 222 ; of conscious 
states compared to rhythm of 
tune, 100: without distinction, 
20X ; order of, implies distinction 
and therefore space, loi f. ; cannot 
be symbolized as a line without 
id^a of space, 103 1 ; within the 
ego succession, without, only 
externality, 108, 227; exists only 
for cpnscious spectator, 108, 120, 
227 ; endosmosis between exter- 

♦ nality and, 109, 228; none in 
space, r20, 227 ; attempt to repre- 
sent by sknuijfeaneity, 180, 221 ; 
causality as regular, 202 f. ; no 
regular, ^in deep-seated •psychic 

•«stafes, 203 ; attempt to transform 
gntp inherence, 209 ; apparent, of 
phenomena, 201, 227; of pheno- 
men# and conscioui| states, 212, 
216 ; Leibniz and, 213 ; attributed 
to things, 228 ; idea of measurable 


I 



tohyfelcist, 107, astoastirei 
by clocks, 108 1 ; as fomrtb <!imea- 
sioxi of space, 109; conorete^f^and 
abstract, 114 j scieace dimiaates 
dxiratioa from, 115 1; defodtioa 
of equal intervals of, X15 ; hoW it 
csomes to be represented ^ homo* 
'geneous, X24 1, 237 ; as symbolic^ 
?of duration,. X2S t; -as 
quality and quaj^tity, 129; con- 
fusion of, with concrete duration, 
415 ' t to© space ? i8n 190, 221 ; 
not a line, 181 ; codfused'* wi|)i 


Weber, his law, 60 f. 

Weight, sensation of, 25 f- ; 47 
Will, see also Free ifWiil : willing for 
wiEing’s sake, 157, 158. 

Words, see language. 

Wundt, on paralytic’s sensaitioa of 
force, 2C ; on connenlons of vocal 
and auditory nervoSs fflaments, 44 ; 
theory of space, 93, 


the WLtmmm pebss uurrm, mimmm* 


inde: 


time arises from cmnpromise 
|tt*vwn simultajaeity »4 ttB, 

Suggestion, in art, 14 0, ; in mu^ 
15. 44. 

Symbolical Representattoo, necessary 
to counting of ccnseioim states, 
86 f., 89, 90 ; of a line, impBes 
idea of space, 103 ; pure dura^a 
cannot w measured without, 103 ; 
of duration, derived from spaas, 
no; of time as homogeneous 
medium, 3:24 f. ; of elements of a 
congous state, 163; of the self 
and its feelings, •given by deter- * 
nSinism, 171^ of pro^ss of coming 
to a decision, r75 f. ; leads to 
dfi^ermimsm, 17B; of time as a 
line, 182 ; cannot Jbe substituted 
for dynamic process, 190 ; of ego, 
confused by Kant with ego itself, 
C232. 

Sympathy, physical, and grace, 13; 
with Nature. 16 ; with misfortune, 
3C9- r 


Tannery, J., as critic of Fechner, 67. 
Taste, as changeable, .131. 

•*'rhi»gs in themselves,** Kant an^ 

. 233, 234, 238. ' 

Time, sounds not counted in. 87, 91 ; 
as homogeneous medium in which 
conscious states are ranged# 90i 
12 1 ; as homogeneous memum, 
npthing but space, 91, 98; dis^^ 
tinct from pum duration, 91, 98; 
is it unbounded medium distinct 
from space? 98 as ghost of 
. space, 99 ; attempt to derive 
^'’’exteuMty hrom succesrion in, 99 1 ; 

two po^ble conceptions of, xoo; 

I is it measurable ? mf t ; appar- 
ently* homogeneous, 107; as'oealt 
with by the astt^nomer and 


space, 181 i, 19 1 1, 232 ; as a 
number, 195, 197 ; separated ffom 
space by Kant, pa, 332 ; Idea of 
measurabie, arises Irora com- 
promise, 228; ’Kant’s mistake 
about, 232 ; Kant on space and, 
235 ; science could deal with; if 
homogeneous, 234 ; Kant put 
freedom outside, 235 ; lietero- 
gcneous duration replaced by 
homogeneous, 237. 

Tortoise, and Achilles, 113 

Town, objects in, seem to Mve and 
grow old, 129 f. 

Tradesmen, their avoidance of 
round tmmbers, 123. 

Tfanscihdmiai Aesthdic, Kant’s 
theory of space in his, 92, 93. 


Units, those forming a number 
identical, 76 ; also distinct, 77 ; 
space implied in counting, 79 ; 
every number ^ both unit and 
synthesis of, 80 ; two kinds, 
ultimate and provisional, 80 f. ; 
if divisible, . then, extepded, 82 ; 
split up by arithiq^tic, 84 ; re- 
garded by common sense as indi- 
visible, 84. 

Unity, attaching to number, 76 ; 
all, due to ^mple act of the mind, 
80 f. ; of act and of object, 81, 83 ; 
Spinoza and the divine, 208, 

Universe, hypothetical acceleration 
of motions of, 1x6, 193 fl. ; mole- 
cular theory of, 143 ; vague per- 
sonality ascribed to, 213. 


Velocity, measurqnent of, 107, 1x4 5 
notion of, anal^^ed, X17; uniform 
and variable, 117 f. 

Fis imriiMf 38 ; tds viva^ 15X. 
Vulpian, on hemiplegia, 22. 


Zeno, on Achilles and tortoise, ii3« 
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T he library- pp philosophy fs in the first 

instance a contribution to the Hisfory of Tliought. 
While much has been done in England in tracing the course 
of evolution in nature, history, religion and morality, com- ■ 
paratively little has been done in tfac^ng the ‘development 
of Thought upon these and kindred subjects, and yet “ the 
evolution of opinion is part of the whole evolution.” , 
This Library js^ill deal mainly with Modern Philosophy, 
partly because Ancient Philosophy has already had a fair 
share of attention in this country through the labours of 
Grote, Perrier, Benn, and others, and tifrough translations 
from Zeller ; partly because the Library does not profess 
to give a complete history of thought. . * 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out 
this plan, it is hoped that a completeness and thorough- 
ness of treatihent otherwise unattainable will be secured. 
It is believed, also, that from writers mainly English and 
American faller consideration of English Philosophy than 
it has hitherto received from the great German. Histories 
of Philosophy may be looked*for. In the departments of 
Ethics, Economics, and Politics, for instance, the contri- 
butions of English writers to the common stock of theoretic 
'discussion have been especially valuable, and these subjects 
will accordingly have special prominence in this undertaking* 



THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY 

•Another feature in the plan Jf the Library is its arrange- 
meni; according to subjects rather than authors and dates, 
enabling the writers to follow out and exhibit in a way* 
hitherto uiiattempted the results of the logical development 
of particular lines of thought. • 

The historical portioQ'of the Library is divided into 

* 

two sections, of which the first contains works upon the 
development r.of particular schools of Philosophy, while 
the second exhibits the history of theory in particular 
departments. 

To these have been added, by way of Introduction to 
the whole Library, ( i ) English translatiofi of Erdmann’s 
History of Philosophy^long since recognised in Germany as 
the best; (2) translations of standard foreign works upon 
Pfiilosophy. 

f * J. H. MUIRHEAD, 

** , General Editor. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Johann Eduard 
Erdmann. 

English Translation. Edited '\J 5 'illi STONES, Hough, M.Ph.,®jProfessor 

of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Logic in the University c^Vlinnesota. 

. . .If ■ ■ 

Vol. L^XNCIENT and medieval philosophy, iss- 

« [Fourth Edition. 

Vol IL MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 15s, [Fifth Edition. 

Vol. in. MOpERN PHILOSOPHY, SINCE HEQELs 12s. 

'• [Fifth Mdition, 

THE HISTORY OF /ESTHETIC. By Beknari:) Bosanquet, 

M.A,, LL.D., late P'ellow of Uniyersity College, Oxford. los, 6d. net. 

’ .. " [Third Edition. 
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THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOpllY . 

THE DEVELOPMENT Ol| RATIONAL THEOLOGY SINCE 

„ KANT., By Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin. ,io^ 6d. net 

■ 0 ' * ' [Third ^ditzan, 

^ PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ‘SOME OF 

THEIR HISTORICAL' RELATIONS.- By James'Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 

fos. 6d.net. • [Second Edition, 

APPEARANCE- AND •REALITY. ■ _ By F. H. Bradley, M.A., 

^ ^ ^ i2Sfnet, [Second Edition, 

' NATURAL RIGHTS. By David^G.; Ritchie, .Professor of Logic 
and AT etaphysics in the University o^St. Andrews. los. 6d. net, * 

ANALYTIC PSYCHOJLOQY. By G. F. 5 tout,'M.A., Fellow of 

St. John’s College, CamBlidge, Wilde Reader in Mental Philosopl^, Oxford. 

2 vols. 2is. net. * *m [Third Edition. 

A. HISTORY OF ENGLISH UTILITARIANISM. By Ernest « 

Albee, Ph.D., Instructor in the Sage School of Philosrahy, Cornell University, 
ios. 6d. net. « . ' ■ * 

CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. ‘By^ Professor Guido Villa, 

Lectiir^ on Philosophy in the University of Rome. Authorised Translation. 
lOs. 6d. net 

THOUGHT AND THINGS: a Study of the Development and 

Meaning of Thawght^or Genetic Logic. By James Mark Baldwin, ♦ 
Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow), Professor in the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Vol. L FUNCTIONAL LOQICror, Genetic Theory of Knowledge. 

IOS. 6d. net # 

Vol. 11. EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, ios. 6d.^net. 

Vol. III. REAL LOGIC. Part I. Genetic Epistennology . ios.4d. net. 

Vol. IV. REAC, LOGIC. ?art 11. {in pz^eparation), 

VALUATION : ITS NATURE AND LAWS. Beiag an Intro- 

duction to the General Theory of Value. By Wilbur Marshall Urban, Ph.D., * 
Professor of Philosophy, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. los. 6d. net. 

ATTENTION. By Prof. W. B. Pillsbury, University of Michigan. 

IOS. 6d. net. * 

TIME AND FREE WILL. By Prof. -Henri Bergson. Translated 

froiaf tl^fe F'jench by F. ]^. PoGSON,*St* John’s College, Oxford. los. 6d. net. 

• ♦ [Third Edition, 

HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND! Transiated by Prof. 

J. B. Baillie. 2 vols. 2 IS. net. , • 

MATTER AND MEMORY. * B>b Brof. Henri Bergson. Trans- 
lated by N. Jl. Paul and W. Scott PALMiR. los. 6d, net [Third Edition. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE •RELIGIOUS LIFE.^ By Prof. G. M. 

Stratton, University of California. ios« 6d, net. ^ 

A HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY (Ancient and Patristic). By 

George Sidney Brett, M.A. (Oxon.). los. 6d. net. ^ 
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PRESS NOTICES OP 
ERDMANN’S HISTORVrOF PHILOSOPHY 


■ , ^ALL M4LL GAZETTE 

splendid monument 'of patient kbour^ critical acumen, and 
admirable methodical treatment/'*'.- ^ ' • 

Pmfe&sw JOHN WATSm, in THE WEEK, of Canada , 

It is not necessary to spepk of the great merits of Erdmann’s 
MistBry of Philosophy, Its remarkable clearness and comprehensive- 
ness are well known;? . . . The translation is a good, faithful 
rendering, and in some parts even reaches a high literary level” 

" SCOTSMAN 

. It must prove a valuable and much-needed addition to 

'"our philosophical works/* ^ 

** 

Professor JOHN DiWEV, in THE ANDOVER REVIEW 

‘‘To the student who wishes, not simply a generat idea of the 
coiTrse of philosophy, nor a^summary of what this and that man has 
said, but a somewhat detailed knowledge of the avoliition of thought, 
and of what this and the other writer have contributed to it, 
Erdmann is indispensable ; there Wno substitute/’ 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
“ It is a work that is at once compact enough /or the ordinary 
student, and full enough for the reader of literature. . * . At once 
systematic afid interesting/’ 

SPECTATOR 

“The translation into English of Erdmann’s Histpry of Philosophy 
is an important event in itself, and in the fact that it is the first 
instalment of an undertaking of great significance for the^ study 
of philosophy in this country. Apart, however, from its relation 
to the Library to which it is to serve as an introduction, the trans- 
lation of Erdmann’s Histery ofi Plfksophy is something for which the 
English student ought tp be^tbankfuL . * . Such a History, able, 
competent, trustworthy, we have now in our hands, adequately and 




